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LITERATURE. 


THE LITTLE FOOT-PAGE. 


No jewel in his cap he wore, no plume in pagelike pride ; 

No lute upon his back he bore, no dagger by his side : 

He never had long silken hose, or wore a satin blouse ; 

Nor did he ever bear a rose on either of his shoes. 

In ladies’ bowers he ne’er was seen ; he ne’er sang ballads anyhow ; 
His name was not Alphonse, Eugene, Lucentio, or Ascanio. 





But the names which to Pages were given of yore, 
And the name of the Page [ am speaking of, bore 
As much likeness as Sukey to Eleanore, 

Or Betty to Phyllis and Lalage ; 
From such Pages he was just as different as 
A page out of Butler’s Hudibras 

From a page out of Butler’s 4nalogy. 


He was clad in a totally different way, 

In the exquisite taste of the present day, 

In a light little jacket of rifle-green, 
Whereupon three bright rows of gilt buttons were seen— 
Every button most sadly suggestive to me 

Of amphibious fashion and finery. 

And, to make the difference greater still, 

This little Foot-Page’s name was Bill. 

His duties, so far as I’m able to tell, 

Were to open the door and to answer the bell : 
To fetch the books from Hookham’s ; to look 
At his master’s letters and tease the cook ; 

To walk after his mistress to church, and wait 
At table ; and meet, I may likewise state, 

The collateral claims of the knives and plate ; 
And to fill, to the family’s pride and joy, 

The place of a man at the price of a boy. 


I knew not whether to smile or sigh 

At my friend’s Procrustean philosophy, 

Bat I know that I very much longed to say : 

“ Pitch the Page to Old Harry, dear madam, I pray ; 
He’s a sham and pretence : if you can’t keep a man, 

Get some ‘ neat-handed Phyllis’ instead, till you can ; 
And boldly abandoning ‘ Buttons,’ employ 

An ‘ Anne Page’ instead of a‘ lubberly boy.’ ” 





> —— 


THE FRENCH SPORTSMAN IN ENGLAND, 
OR THE “ PAUVRE PETITE CHASSE”? OF M. LOUIS VIARDOT. 


A French sportsman is in his own country a very eccentric personage. 
His apparel, his equipage, and his modes of proceeding, are alike suorum 
generum. What must he be in England? It has been our misfortune 
to see him in his own country—alone, with a lark in his capacious gibe- 
ciére, and in company with another, both emptying their double-bar- 
relled fowling-pieces at the same moment into an unfortunate covey of 
partridges, and then quarrelling as to who killed the solitary victim of 
the hap-hazerd and multitudinous discharge! A real sportsman, say 
what they will, is a rare individual among our gallant neighbours and 
excellent friends. They have not even a word to express the thing. 
Chasse and chasseur do not mean sport. They meant, originally, hunt 
and hunter, and have only been accepted by custom in the former sense. 
In almost all that regards sport, as in all matters that concern railways, 
they have had to borrow, to express themselves, from the English, to the 
infinite annoyance and discomfiture of certain pedagoguish old members 
of the Académie Frangaise, who never cease to declaim against inno- 
vations. The last public anniversary, for example, of the Academies, 
held on the 14th of August, was enlivened by an Epitre a Despréaur 
by M. Viennet, which, we are told, obtained “ a brilliant and legitimate 
success,” and in which occur the following passages, protesting against 
the introduction of English words in the French language : 

Faut-il pour cimenter un merveilleux accord, 
‘Changer l’aréne en turf et le plaisir en sport, 
Demander a des clubs l'aimable causerie, 
Fletrir du nom de grooms nos valets d’écurie, 
Traiter nos cavaliers de gentlemen riders, 

Et de Racine un jour parodiant les vers, 
Montrer, an lieu de Phédre, une lionne Jnglese, 
Qui, dans un handicap ou dans un steeple-chase, 
Suit de l’ceil un wagon de sportsmen escorté, 
Et fuyant sur le turf par un truck emporte ? 

Railway expressions appear to be peculiarly obnoxious to the poet- 

cademician : 
On n’entend que des mots & déchirer le fer, 
Le railway, le tunnel, le ballast, le tender, 
Express, trucks, et wagons. Une bouche francaise 
Semble broyer du verre et macher de la braise. 

Then we have a final question, put, we suppose, by the academician to 
@ sporteman as a settler : 

Si, pour me garantir d'un cheval qui galope, 
Au lieu de l’arréter il faut que je le stoppe ? 

To inundate France with the jargon of English grooms and railway 
officials is, perchance, an objectionable evil, but to carry French ideas of 
sport into England is simply suggestive of the ridiculous. We have, for 
example, before us an account of a Chasse en Angleterre by M. Louis 
Viardot. It was not (he tells us) one of those national and characteris- 
tic chasses, one of those famous fox-hunting, where all the noblemen and 
gentlemen of a district, assembled in red coats, black caps, top-boots, 
with their hunting-knives suspended at their sides, gallop away in the 
rear of some fifty chiens d’enterprise, leap at the sound of a horn (!) 
over hedges, ditches, and rivers, in order to give to the country the spec- 
tacle of areal steeple-chase, under pretence of hunting a fox, or, as M. 
Viardot has it, sous pretexte de forcer un renard. Alas! no, he sighs 
forth (inwardly, we suspect, with great self-satisfaction), suck good luck 
was refused me! I only made one pauvre petite chasse aux perdreauz, 
=e ni trompette, et comme dit M, Prudhomme pedibus cum 
jambis. 

Our sportsman, accompanied by his lady, was attended upon at the 
Gloucester station by his anonymous host, who, making the two take 
their places in the inside of a “ magnificent ” four-horsed coach, himself 
took the reins and drove them to his habitation in the fields, an elegant 
and tolerably comfortable cottage, surrounded by an English garden, 


raised cattle, and his house was full of silver cups that he had won at 
agricultural competitions, whether for having made an acre of land yield 
a few more sacks of corn, or for having presented to the delighted jury 
the fattest ox or the most woolly sheep. On seeing, on the one side, his | 
two daughters, young misses, fuir, slightly formed, mild in manners and 
language, and, on the other, his tall, spare, imperious better half, who 
spoke in sharp harsh tones, with her teeth protruding out of her mouth, 
like her pet dog when it barked, it was impossible not to feel the justice 
of an observation long ago made upon English ladies: that they are ex- 
treme in gooduess or worthlessness, either handsome or ugly, good or 
wicked, without any medium! Luckily, the girls took after the father, 
who was one of the best-hearted men alive. He gave up to us the best 
room in the house, balf filled by a vast bed, d@ Ja duchesse, which was 
placed in its centre, its tall canopy supported on four pillars rising up to 
the ceiling. People lie down in such beds with all the pomp of the dead | 
in their catafalques. We washed our hands in silver basins, due no) 





climax upon the honour done to us, to further astound us, and to make 
his hospitality so sumptuous and ‘so magnificent that we should remain 


the same time as ourselves two lords, members of parliament, whose | 
country mansions lay in the same neighbourhood. Up to this point all 
went on marvellously well. 

Next morning, as the clock struck ten, the bell tolled for breakfast. 
No oue had yet left hisroom. We found the family assembled round a 


perfumed. My objection to drinking tea caused the greatest possible sur- | 
prise among all present, mingled, I believe, with some feelings of pity, | 


where there are no oranges?’ Nodoubt my kind hosts in Eagland were 
saying to themeelves : ‘‘ What do people breakfast upon who don’t drink 
tea?” The fact is, that not one of them thought of offering me an egg. 
That day and the following I had to satisfy my matutinal hunger with 
brown bread and butter. (Strict adherence to truth is not to be expected 
in a slight sketch of this kind, manifestly penned for effect; but we can- 
not help remarking, that in the whole course of our own experience we 
never sat down to a country breakfast, especially where there was com- 
pany, where there were not eggs, and also bacon, or viands of some des- 








Cription or other.) 
A few hours were afterwards passed in the parlour, the gentlemen and 


and newspapers on the other, occasionally interrupted by a frigid, starch, 
and affected conversation, as carefully regulated as it was formal and 


order: any one would have said that we were prisoners in a yard. This 
accomplished, every one got to bis or her own room. Five o’clock struck, 
and the bell summoned us once more to the dining room. The weather 
was cold and rainy ; notwithstanding which, the daughters of our host 
were dressed as if for a ball, in gowns of white muslin, with their neck 
and arms bare. They were actually shivering in such absurd garbs, 
Their skin was in places of a violet hue, and in others spotted by Ja chair 
de poule, attesting to the eyes of all to what suffering they were exposed. 
My wife reproached them amicably for such an act of impradence, which 
she thought she might have indirectly contributed to by her presence. 
“Oh, no,” one of them answered ingenuously, “ we did not dress in white 
for you; every day, were my father alone in the house, we come down 
dressed thus for dinner. It is customery to do so.” 

She might also have added, like an eccentric acquaintance of mine, 
who was seen walking in a cold rain in the month of June in white trou- 
sers: “* Are you mad ?”’ exclaimed one of his friends, meeting him thus 
attired. ‘It isnot me that is mad,” he replied, “ it is the weather.” But 
let us get back to our society. Besides the two lords, who no doubt re- 
served their eloquence for the time when parliament should lay claim to 
it, and their appetite for the time of holidays, for they eat much without 
speaking even a little, there was a third stranger guest : he was the 
eldest son of the family, established in the neighbourhood, and among the 
invited on the present occasion, for he would never have dreamt of taking 
@ place at the paternal table without an express invitation. It is not the 
custom. For fear that any mistake should bappen in the proper distribu- 
tion of the plates and the morceauz, the master of the house, seated 
alone at the head of the table, cut up the meat and served it out himself. 
This is the invariable order in which the bits were presented upon their 
accompanying plates : first to my wife, as married woman and stranger ; 
then to the two lords, beginning with the highest title ; then to the ladies 
of the house, according to age; then to myself—low plebeian ; then to 
his son ; then to himself. Then were served out the soup with spiees, the 
fish with lobster-sauce, the immense roast beef, reminding one of the terga 
bovis of the Homeric repasts, the vegetables cooked in water, the pud- 
ding au rhum, the fruit-pies, and the Chester cheese, as large as a mill- 
stone : and thus were they invariably served out at each succeeding re- 
past. (Those who have seen a Frenchman, as we have done, eat a salt 
herring as an entremets between the second and third courses, will not be 
surprised at M. Viardot’s astonishment at the regularity of our repasts. 
There is much, however, in his remarks upon the stiffaess and affectation 
of English society, and its exceeding formality, and the—what he else- 
where designates with some justice—insupportable tyrannie des usages 
Anglais, which is well deserving of the ridicule that he heaps upon it.) 

A jocose traveller, returning from England, said that it is a country 
where nothing is polished except the steel, and no fruit is ripe except 
baked apples. I (our sportsman intimates) do not admit the first part of 
this definition ; for politeness is entirely a conventional thing, that 
oe with the degree of latitude aud longitude, and of which it may 

e said, 


Est-ce & la tienne & jager de la nétre! 


Out of politeness we take off our hats where the Oriental take off their 
shoes. But when the same traveller, meeting nothing but green meadows 
and gloomy brick houses, compared England to a plate of spinach flanked 
with toast, and especially when he added, in a more serious spirit, “ sub- 
jected to its customs as a monk is to the rules of his order, England is 
one vast convent, and all its houses are cells, where the same things are 
done invariably at the same hour and in the same manner,” then I think 
that he says that which is strictly true. But truth is not carried to its 
whole extent. For it might be imagined that such austere rules only 
affect the monks of the convent, by which I mean the people of the 
country. Not at all; a stranger, the moment he puts his foot upon the 





combed and brushed up to the highest degree of formality, The master 
himeelf was a wealthy country gentleman, an Englishman from head to 
foot, without and within, intus et in cute, of pure blood and ancient 





soil of England, must also assume the monk’s garb and take the vows. 
Elsewhere no one is supposed to ignore the laws ; here no one is permit- 
ted to be ignorant of custom. One is judged solely by such. If by chance 


| 








stock. He had never gone beyond his own island. He bunted, made ‘a person should so far forget himself as to take off his hat in the street, 
bets, attended the races, read his Bible every Sunday, cultivated his lands, | he is an ill-bred man, a low fellow; if, at table, he should venture to 


touch his fish with a knife, he isa clown. Tous, who live at our ease, in 
perfect frankness and freedom, and eat and drink just when we like, and 

as we like, this perpetual tyranny of the “ What will people say ?””—this 
life shut up within a circle as narrow and as monotonous ag the hours of 
a dial—seems to be positively insupportable, and it is a punishment 

which multiplies itself geometrically by its duration. Alas, the persecu- 
tions of custom held us fast bound in the country, and we became the 
same deplorable victims to it within the confined precincts of a cottage 
as we had been in the salons of the West End. 

Luckily, the month of August was drawing to a close, and the shoof- 
ing season opened on the lst of September. It is only in France that, 
rightly or wrongly, MM. the Préfets grant to their permit-bearers a con- 
cession to shoot, the period of which is regulated each year by the state 
of the harvest. Everywhere else the shooting season opens upon a given 
day, good year or bad year, and, what is more strange, earlier in the 
north than the south : in Russia on the 59th of June (12th of July); in 


doubt also to the gererosity of agricultural societies. Lastly, to place a | Germany, on the 25th of August ; in England, on the Ist of September ; 


as also in Spain according to the law, which, however, is practically and 
really little regarded. With the prospect of this proximate and powerfal 


proud of it for the rest of our days, our brave gentleman had invited at | diversion, of this unequalled pleasure, the return to which is so much the 


more appreciated as it has been long waited for, I was enabled to take 
patience. “The day of my delivery,” [ said to myself. “ approaches ; 
the day of liberty is near !”’ 

Itcame. I ed to start with sunrise, to come back at sunset. But 
custom ordained that we should drink tea with the ladies, and that at the 


colossal tea-urn. The eldest of the daughters offered me a cup, which I | precise hour of dinner we should be seated at the table in black coats and 
was obliged to decline, never having been able to train my European | white cravats, There only remained then, for shooting and for the two 
stomach to Chinese habiis, and preferring the smallest trifle at the end of | toilettes, the time that separated{the two repasts from one another. At 
my fork to all the infusions in the world, no matter how sweetened and | last, at about twelve o’clock in the day, we had our gaiters on our feet 


(at least M. Viardot bad) and our guns in our hands. We started three 
or four sportsmen with one dog, which was kept in hand. He was called 


and I am sure with a great deal of contempt. ‘“ What! you don’t take Pedro. He was the handsomest and the best pointer that I ever met 
tea?” the father, mother, and children exclaimed all at once. Ihad | with in my long career as a sportsman. Most assuredly, had I been 
heard them ask in Murcia, “ What do people breakfast upon in countries | president of the Agricultural Society of Hereford, his master should have 


received, for so docile, so beautiful, and so educated a dog, a silver vase 
as large as Barclay and Co.’s most capacious vat. 
Most persons are aware that the greater part of the country in Eng- 
land is divided into little enclosures, hermetically sealed by hedges and 
gateways. This enables the farmers to do without cowherds or shepherds. 
It is an economy of men. It is therefore impossible to hunt in such a 


| country in the same manner as in our open plains, or as is done in Brit- 


tany and Berry ; to attempt to force one’s way through the hedges of 
thorns at the expense of one’s clothes and of the flesh that they cover, 
would be alike inconvenient and against all established rule. Hence this 
is the manner in which the eport is conducted. We went along the little 


ladies as carefully separated as in a mosque, with needlework on one side | roade, well kept and quite cleanly, which separate the different properties, 


talking politics, literature, or about agricultural committees. Arrived at 
a gateway which it was necessary to open with a key, Pedro was turned 


serious. Then at a certain hour we all went to take a walk in a certain | into the enclosure by himself, and, galloping off, he took up the wind 
path of the garden, keeping a regular pace, and preserving an invariable | with marvellous skill, and in an equally short space of time had ex- 


plored the whole of the ground. It is to be remarked that an almost in- 
cessant rain had made the harvest extremely late, many fields of corn still 
remained uncut, which probably never ripened, and hence access was 
allowed te the dog only to such enclosures as the corn had been removed 
from. No matter, custom wills that shooting shall commence on the 1st 
of September. When Pedro returned, like the dove to the ark of Noah, 
without having found, we went to another gateway and made another 
trial. But ifa covey of par ridges happened to be there, the good Pedro 
snuffed them at a distance of thirty paces, and once he had pointed them, 
he woald have died of hunger, and the partriiges also, before he or they 

would have thought of leaving the place. Upon such occasions we pro- 
ceeded into the enclosure, quietly and with the utmost gravity, one after 
the other ; taking our places in a line, at equal distances, one from the 
other ; after which we marched upon the game, the position of which was 
intimated by the direction of the dog’s muzzle. At the first sound of 
a partridye’s wings, at the first shot fired, Pedro lay down with his belly 
to the ground, as frightened to pick up the dead bird as to make the rest 
of the covey take flight. With the English, to fetch aud carry is consi- 
dered a defect in a dog. As to the other sportsmen, the sound of a 
fowling-piece seemed to them like a clap of thunder; they were petrified, 
nailed to the spot. Not one made a step forward, or a movemeut to the 
right or left, till their companion had reloaded—an operation which 
he proceeded with so much deliberation, as in the Prussian exercise 

would have sufficed to load and reload twelve different times. Then all 
started again, keeping in a line and in the same positions, till the whole 
covey had got up and made its way over the hedge of the enclosure. As 
to me, I looked at what was going on, incapable of understanding or ap- 
preciating so formal, so disciplined, so mournful a pastime, firing from 
time to time a poor hap-hazard shot, with as much gravity and mourn- 
fulness as my companions, 

This sport amid enclosures, always the same thing over again, lasted 
two or three mortal hours. Who would have said to me that I should 
ever bave called hours of sport hours of mortal dulness! And that the 
first day too! But after a time we arrived at an open plain, level, with 
a clear horizon, no hedges or ditched, and diversified by cultivation. For 
the moment I felt myself in Brie, and seeing no wore enclosures I felt as 
happy as a bird whose cage has been opened to him. But, alas! there is 
no escape from the tyranny of custom in Exgland. Frst of all, Pedro, 
wy delight, was made fast and sent home. It was in vain that I asked 
for him to be permitted to remain ; he was only used in enclosures. An- 
other dog, a very handsome and very good spaniel, was brought to us by 
a reverend gentleman, a neighbour of my host’s, an agriculturi-t like him, 
and also a sportsman, who bad trained his dog for the open country. I 
languished to escape from the ranks and to be allowed to carry on a 
war of guerillas, even if I had to beat the potatoes and the clover with 
my feet or the butt-end of my gun. But the same eteraal order of battle 
was resumed ; we were again disposed in a line, and had to march on at 
equal distances, like recruits at drill, and to stop as regularly whenever 
one of the party discharged his fowling-piece. The same spaniel beat the 
country in front of the line. At last, wearied to death and seriously 
discomposed by the weight of such heavy constraint, [ succeeded by a 
series of little oblique movements, skilfully dissimulated, in reaching the 
extremity of the line ; and when I had no neighbour except on one side, 
I kept gaining in distance on the other, till at last, like a dishevelled 
comet launched from its planetary system, I fairly got owt of the centre 
of gravity ia which I had been so long torcibly restrained. I was free— 
I was my own master! Live free or die! 1 threw myself on my knees 
and thanked Heaven! 

Turning my eyes in every direction in order to ascertain how I could 
best take advantage of the liberty which I had conquered, I perceived at 
no great distance from me a spacious field of beans, still erect, and pre- 
senting what appeared to be a favourable cover for game. Jtaliam/ 
Italiam! I hastened to the land of promise, and threw myself bodily 





amidst the alimentary pods destined for the nourishment of convicts and 
prisoners, and whose sturdy stems reached up to the middle of my waist. 
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I had not made a few paces, before co, co, co, co coq, away went a fat 
pheasant from beneath my feet. The beautiful bird, spreading out bis 
golden wings to the sun, opening his tail like a fan, and lifting up his 
purple and azure head, rose about twenty feet from the ground, and 
then described a semicircle round me. y gun was pointed, I was 
carefully adjusting his exposed flank, my finger was oa the trigger, 
when a loud voice called out at my ear, No! while a heavy band held 
back my arm. 
Le vilain retourne la téte, 
La colombe l'entend, part et tire de long. 

I turned round to see what ant had come to sting me in the heel, as 
the well-known fable has it. It was my host’s gamekeeper, who, seelug 
me glide away so stealthily, he had sent after me, either for fear that I 
should lose my way, or, more probably, in order to arrest the deserter 
and bring bim back to prison. Nevertheless, as this good gendarme did 
not hold me by the collar, but kept at a respectful distance after having 
let out his formidable No! I began to recover my assurance, and with it 
to continue my pilgrimage in the bean-field. Soon after, a bea pheasant 

‘ot up, to whose person I showed due respect, and then a fat old cock, 

ke the first. Once more my fowling piece was raised to my shoulder, 
and my fioger pressed the trigger, when another No! came from the old 
quarter, and the same beavy band laid an embargo on my arm. 

The untoward monosyllable was uttered withoat anger or even excite- 
ment, nay, almost in a respectful tone, and more in the manner of an 
Official notice than of a reproachful menace. It was evidently an order 
that he was putting into'force. Seeing, then, that the keeper was deter- 
mined to prevent all sport, I low my crest, uncocked my fowling- 

iece, shouldered the useless arm, and walked forth from the field of 
Cues rabo entre piernas, like a dog that awaits punishment. The reve- 
rend sportsman came to meet me ; he had seen my adventure from a dis- 
tance, and hastened complacently to explain to me the origin of this 
terrible No!—this constitutional veto given to the keeper to prevent an 
old cock pheasant being killed on an open and licensed sporting day. 
“On the lst of September,” he said to me, “ we kill partridges; on the 
1st of October, pheasants; and the Ist of November, hares: that is the 

- custom.” 


So that really and in sober earnest, in order to introduce the same dis- 
tinctions of rank among beasts that exist among men, and in order to 
establish a social hierarchy among game, English sportsmen deprive 
themselves of the greatest attraction that country sports possess—variety 
and the unknown. And this rule, like all others, becomes, from the mo- 
ment it is admitted as such, so inflexible, that it does not even enter into 
the thoughts of an otherwise good, kind-bearted, hospitable man, to dis- 
franchise his host from such a penalty for a day, and to give to a stranger, 
who will not be in England on the Ist of October, the permission to shoot 
a pheasant on the lst of September. 

Alas! what pleasure in spoiling all that is agreeable, what harsh and 
despotic manners! Upon contemplating such a state of things, I asked 
myself, net where is the equality—for who does not know that England 
is the country of castes as much as India or Egypt ever were, and that 
the population is composed of beds or layers superimposed one upon ano- 
ther, like the beds of a tertiary formation ?—I asked myself, Where is 
liberty? In the law, possibly so ; but most assuredly not in the manners. 
The one is praiseworthy, the other is detestable. It is a powerful, mag- 
nificent secular tree, that holds forth promises of shade and peace, and 
3 under its branches nothing but rushes and brambles thrive, or as 

erther Potier before said, “ L’on ne peut naturellement faire un pas 
sans s’emberlificoter les jambes.” How strange it is to see, on the one 
hand, such jealous efforts to gain and to preserve that personal independ- 
ence which has for ages its proper and accepted name in legal language, 
the habeas corpus—so many guarantees obtained for the inviolable sanc- 
tity of the home ; and, on the other hand, such a servile submission to 
the most puerile exigencies of habit! One is really tempted to say, turn- 
ing Montesquieu’s definition upside down , ‘‘ The law gives to the English 
the liberty of making themselves slaves to their manners,” Is it really 
credible that so great aud so powerful a nation, which has given to the 
world so many men of genius, so many proad intellects, and such free 
thinkers ; which has seen issue from its bosom Bacon, Hampden, Shaks- 
peare, Locke, and Newton, should demean itself by such miserable trifles, 
unworthy of femmeleties (less than women), and yet making affairs of 
state of such ; and, free by the laws which she has conquered, voluntarily 
de herself into servitude to manners and customs which she im- 


“ What did you do?” Harold asked.” 

“Do, mao! Just nothing. I went back to my former station, wrap- 

d myself up tight in my cloak, and waited. Waiting is a famous cure 
for the ills of this life, Mrs. Warden.” 

“ Did you know that you were safe there on the point?” 

“ Whea it was fall moon and the sea roughened by a sou’-wester, that 
point was sometimes washed over, an old boatman had told me, as we 
rowed past it the day before. I don’t pretend to say but that I waited 
and watched the waters in great anxiety. Sometimes a slight lull in the 
storm came, and every wave reached less high than the former had done. 
Then, with a howl and a scream, the wind rushed across the water, and 
huge billows would leap, and well, and gurgle up, sometimes over my 
feet, always drenching me with spray !” 

“ Weill! chacun 4 son gout! You call that experience which you 
would not have missed for the world? I cannot understand that. Cau 
you imagine the feeling, Annie?’ 

1 worked away diligently with a quivering hand, and answered ab- 
sently, without looking up, “ I do not know.” 

“* Capital fish you get at that place,” Harold went on. “ It is not like 
most fishing-places, where you can’t get fish. Dinner ready? Very well. 
Gower, give my wife your arm ; I must follow disconsolately for once.” 

Mr. Gower’s narrative, the yoice in which it was told, and the gestures 
accompanying it, had excited me painfully. The band Jaid on his arm 
still trembled, but | stilled it by a great effort, yet not soon enough. He 
oe Sag at me significantly and said, “ I think you did know, Mrs. War- 

en.’ 

“ We must have some music after you have given us a cup of coffee, 
Annie,” Harold said, when he and Mr. Gower returned to the drawing- 
room after dinner, 

I did not answer. I had secretly determined I would not play. I had 
not touched my piano since that dreadful evening. The thought of per- 
haps having to do so to-night, had already given me a nervous head-ache, 
of which 1 thought I would, if need were, avail myself, asan excuse. 

Mr. Gower was wandering about the drawing-room abstractedly, open- 
ing and turning over my books. 

* Ob! you have this true Poet’s book,” he suddenly exclaimed. He 
came up to me, book in hand. “ Is it not splendid? I am sure you like 
it, though I know very few ladies who do. I kaow the writer. 4 can in- 
troduce him to you, if you have any care to see the external features of 
the poet. Have you?” 

“I think not,” I answered, 

“Ab! Right, right! It isa very vulgar curiosity that, concerning 
lious ; and often its gratification—which proves no gratificatiea—shivers 
@ thousand beautiful imaginings to atoms. Does it not ?’’ 

“ IT don’t know. I have had no experience.” 

“ But you do know and have read this book. Ab? here’s a leaf of 
fern put in at the most beautiful passages. That is your mark ?” 

** Is it the book you read to me on that luckless morning ?”’ asked Ha- 
rold, laughingly. 

I blushed deeply as I said “ Yes.” I do not know exactly why. Mr. 
Gower looked iuquisitive. ‘“ Little as you care for poetry, I am sure you 
admired this so read, Warden; did you not?” 

“ So much, that, soothed by the soft sweet voice of the reader, I went 
to sleep,’”’ laughed Harold. 

“ To sleep!” Mr. Gower gave an expressive sbrug. “I have set one 
or two of these songs to music,” he continued to me, “ after rather a 
bungling fashion, I am afraid, but I think my melodies suit their mean- 
ing. 

Don’t praise yourself, Gower, but let us hear and judge.” 

“ Read the words, then, first,’’ Mr. Gower said, putting the book into 
my busband’s hand. 

“ Yes, that it is pretty enough,” Harold said, returning it, suppressing 
@ slight yawo. “ Couldit not have been said more straightforwardly and 
compreheusively ia plaia prose, though? Don’t transfix me with your 
indigaant glances. but let us hear your music.” 

_ Harold stretched his great length on the sofa, composing himself to 
listen. The coffee apparatus was cleared away, and the lamp brought; 
and I sat down with my idle work to listen too. 

_Mr. Gower amused himself at the piano some time—coquetting with 
his memory. Then he began. 

He had a fine voice, powerful, and under great control. The first song 
was set to wild and passionate music. When he filled the room with the 





poses upon herself? England is a country which requires to be seen, not 
to be dwelt in; to be admired in all things, to be imitated ia few ; where 
all may fiad much to instruct them, but none will find anything to please 
them. And truly, whea the next morning we bade good-bye to the good 
family of the couaty of Hereford, which had no other fault than that of 
being English and of living in English fashion, we could not help saying 
to the trees in their garden: “ Unfortunates! how much are you to be 
pitied at having been planted there, and not to be able to go and flower 
elsewhere!” (There may be some justice in this long declamation against 
the tyranny of English social manners and customs, but as founded upon 
not being permitted to shoot a pheasant in September, it is based upon a 
most unsportsmanilike error.) 


A WIFE’S STORY. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 


* I have brought home Gower to spend the evening,” Harold said, one 
day, soon after our return home. “ I thought you would like it. He is 
fond of music and poetry, and all that sort of thing; so I thought you 
would get on well together.” 

1 thought Harold showed a bitter remembrance of those words of mine 
—TI had never forgotton them—in this speech. 

“Ido not want”—I began ; but Mr. Gower was now in the room ; it 
was necessary to receive him civilly. 

* Do not want any interruption to your téte-a-téte evenings, Mrs. 
Warden? But you must be generous. Remember how long it ie since 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you, or my friend, Harold. * Since the 
evening when you surprised us all so brilliantly, you have been invisible. 
I hope,” he continued, “ you will give me credit for having been sin- 
cerely sorry to hear of your subsequent illness. I trust sea-air has quite 
restored you.” 

“ | am very well now, thank you,” I replied. Of course, Mr. Gower 
could not know the pain his words gave me. 

* We have been staying at Seawash,” Harold said. ‘ Do you know it 
at all, Gower? It is very pleasant there. My wife fell quite in love 
with it, so we shall often go down there, again, I think.” 

“ Tt has a very broken coast, has it not? the sea running up into many 
small bays, and lashing itself furiously against rocky points? I know it 
well. One autumn some years ago, [ was there alone. You know the 
Devil’s Tongue, as they call the longest sharpest point, I dure say, Mrs. 
Warden?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“| was returning from a long ramble late one wild evening, and saw 
the sea—it was very rough,—breakiog magnificently on the rock at the 
end. I went down, although it was growing dusk, and mounted to the top 
of the little peak. I was not much above the water, I could see no land ; 
it was awfully beautiful to see from that wild point of view the heaving and 
breaking, meeting and dashing, of the great, foamy, angry waves. I am 
a man of tolerable nerve and courage, but I felt an icy thrill pass through 
me ; it was some time before my heart returned to its regular, quiet beat- 
ing. Each wave that came whelming the rock at my feet, seemed as if it 
might swell up and wash me from my little pinnacle, and as if it hun- 
gered todo so. One reads of angry, foamy, troubled seas, but no words 
that I know can express the feartul excitement roused within one, stand- 
ing in the midst of sach wild commotion. There was an order in the 
wild going of the waves, too. I observed how, first, the waters on one 
side gathered themselves together and came rolling on, swift, and fell as 
fate, only to be met, scattered and broken, by the great army of waters 

tumbling on from the other side. What a pigmy I felt standing there! 
Yet I would not, for much, have missed the experience of the hour I spent 
there! The sky was almost as wild as the sea, only along the horizon 
one was w line of gleamy, watery light, and between sky and sea I was 

at in!’ 

Some fascination made me raise my eyes from my work to Mr. Gow- 
er’s kindled face ; bat I dropped them immediately, and did not speak. 

* Did you get home safe?” Harold asked. “ From the Devii’s Tongue ; 
people sometimes—”’ 

“ Pass into Hell’s Throat. Excuse my interruption, I was afraid you 
might mar, by more geateelly expressing the idea of the nature of the 
‘transition. That boiling, surging world of waters gave birth to the idea 
in my mind. Yes, I got home safe, but not without a little further expe- 
rience ; when I turned and descended from my slight elevation, I saw 
water before me still ; the tide had come up and covered the narrow and 
lower neck of land along which I had approached the end. I tried it 
cautiously, and was nearly washed away. I had no desire unhousel’d, 


disappointed, unanel’d, and with all my imperfections on my head, to lose 


greatest possible power of his voice, I cowered back into the depths of my 
easy-chair, dropping my work, turning my head away from the musician. 
I looked at Harold. “ Nvise enough!” he muttered rather drowaily, in 
answer to my look, and closed his eyes. 

I had just turaed to observe Mr. Gower. I was curious ¢o know if his 
owo music woke any emotion in him. Yes; his voice died away trem- 
bling ; yet he turned abruptly rouud to look at me. 

He sang song alter soug, aud Harold went to sleep. Harold bad had 
one or two very hard day’s work lately, and had kept late hours. “ No 
wonder he is tired, poor fellow!” I said to myself; and I tried to subdue 
the great troublous heart-swellings that the sirong, passionate singing pro- 
duced in me. Mr. Gower went on singing or playing. It was a pleasure 
to touch such a magaificent iustrument, he said, and since I would not 
play—for I had refused—he must. 

At last I stole to my husband’s side and woke him softly. I thought 
Mr. Gower did not kaow he had been asleep ; bat poor Harold gave such 
yawas that he quite betrayed himself. 

“ I shall weary you as well as your husband ifI go on longer,” Mr. 
Gower said at last, rising from the piano, and coming towards us. “ Iam 
afraid I have done so already, Mr. Warden,” he continued, “ you look 
a-weary, a-Wweary !”’ 

*“ It is rather late,” I said. * I have a head-ache. 
hours since we returned from the sea-side. 
and, of course, I sit up for him.”’ 

“ So you must forgive our having been rather bad company,” Harold 
said. ‘1 have not learat to do without sleep, as you seem to have done.” 

“ Five hours is enough for any man, when he is once used to it,’’ Mr. 
Gower said. 

“ To exist, but not thrive upon,” said Harold, glancing at Mr. Gower’s 
very thin, worn form and face. 

* Other things than want of sleep have made the ravages you see,”’ Mr. 
Gower answered laughingly, and ,yet with a latent melancholy in the 
smile that died away very slowly trom his face. “It is very well for 
you, Warden, and for prosperous, easy-going fellows like you, whom for- 
tune favours, and whose life-paths are smooth and plain, to enjoy your 
eight or nine hours’ sleep. But sleep is too expensive a luxury for us 
poor fellows, who struggle and strive with the world, and follow an ex- 
acting mistress, ever ready to avail herself of the slightest excuse for de- 
serting us.’ 

Yet you would not change with me. Give up your glorious uncer- 
tainties—hopes of fame and dreams of ambition—for my common-place 
and inglorious certainties? Now would you ?” 

“No!” Mr, Gower answered slowly, sending his eyes out on some far- 
journey, and bringing them back radiant with a strange light. “ No!” 
he answered, more assuredly, “ I would notchange. I would rather fight 
and battle on till death than know the respectable composure, the digni- 
fied indifference, of a maa good friends with the world. For me there 
would be no rest in your life. I faacy I have not known what rest is, since 
I wasachild. But Mrs, Warden’s tired pale face reminds me to say good- 
night—so good-night.”’ 

Harold went down-stairs with him. 

“ Harold, do not ask Mr. Gower here again, please,”’ I said, when he 
returned. 

“ Why, dear? I thought I had given you a pleasant evening.” 

“1 do not think Mr. Gower is a good man. I do not think we shall 
either of us be the happier for having him here. No wife ought to fiad 
pleasure in the society of a man who shows no respect for her husband. 
i don’t mid his coming when other people are here, but please don’t 
ask him again when we are alone.” 

“ Very well, Annie. I think I can see what you meaa. I am sure you 
are right ; thank you, love. But 1 am afraid that poor head is very bad 
again? 

“ Yes, but it shall be well to-morrow,” I said resolutely. 

I struggled, yes, I did struggle bravely, but, O! so blindly! I strag- 
gled against knowledge, and pushed it back from me with violent hands, 
only to bave it come and stand there again, on the threshold of conscious- 
ness—the knowledge that I was not happy. 

Now we were settled at home agaia, thiags soon went back into the 
old miserable way. What was there to prevent their doing so? I had 
no new power of ruling myself, no new hope for which to live, no new 
light by which to walk. LIioved my husband, Yes! but I know, now, 
that one poor weak human love will avail nothiug when it stands alone, 
based on nothing, looking up to nothing. 

Harold, seeing me look iil and unhappy, urged me to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of some of tae many people with whom we had exchanged 
visits, to try and make friends, but when I told him I wanted only him 


We have kept bad 
Harold has been hard-worked, 





‘sigat of known life, to try some uaknowa, perchance greater iil, so I gave 
up the attempt to traverse that wave-washed strip of land.” 





and no other friead—that he was enough for me—he smiled and looked 
pleased, and said no more. 














ESS 


So I fought on alone, my eoul never satisfied, my heart never at rest, 
and every now and then some outburst of long-contrelled bitterness or 
pain betraying me and making my husband miserable. He was very pa- 
tient, very geutle and forbearing, but at last even he grew ty 2 is 
home came to be a place that he entered timidly, not knowing in what 
miserable mood he might find bis wife ; soon he entered it less willingly 
and hurried from it earlier, seeking in his business, in the pursuit of 
worldly good, distraction from its miseries and cares. d 

We grew rich ; my husband more worldly ; even this blame is mine— 
I, isolating myself from all human interests and cares, preylag on my own 
heart—grew constantly more morbid, sensitive, irritable, and miserable. 
The distance between us widened daily. We stood afar-off from each 
other, but God mercifully sent little hands that should have drawn our 
hearts together. 


= 





CHAPTER VY. 

I had been three years a wife before i became a mother. My first baby 
came to me with the early summer flowers. I date best by them, because 
afterwards many things overlaid such blessed anniversaries and made 
it difficult for me to endeavour, and hard for me to dare, to remember 
when, in what hour, at what season, this or that happened. And yet I 
can even now bring present to my senses the delicious fragrance and de- 
“ey loveliness of the flowers my husband brought to me so often at that 
time. 

After the birth of my darling, there was a long interval during which 
I thought I was at peace: physical weakness made quiet and stillness 
grateful, and the new great joy seemed to fill and satisfy my sou!. 

Again I smiled to myself as I had smiled—how long ago it seemed !— 
looking out on the lovely sammer beauty of the land round Iiton. I Ja, 
still, with meek-folded hands, and smiled into the face of my fair-pict 
future, my beautiful new life, through this my own child. I fancied that 
all the struggle and pain and perplexity of existence were past ; I looked 
back upon all past misery as one waking to some blissful reality looks 
back upon an ugly dream of the black night. I had found something so 
sweet, so pure, #0 delightfully dependent to live for, that I thought I 
now had grasped Peace, had detained her with my poor weak hands till 
she had touched with her holy healing my brow and breast. 

“Yes! peace has come to me,’’ I whispered softly-smiling to myself, 
raising the tiny baby-hand to my lips, while happy tears filled my od 

My husband was infiuitely glad, and kind and tender. He showed to 
such advantage ia my sick-room! I raised up my happy eyes prondly to 
him, it was so beautiful to see him subduing his strength to our weakness 
—my baby’s and mine—or exerting it only for us ; bending his handsome 
head down so low, yet then almost fearing to kiss the tiny baby-cheek ; 
looking so concerned if the child uttered a cry, so amused and happy if 
he woke a doubtful smile in its queer little face! I thought this peace 
would last. I loved my baby so intensely! he loved it dearly and me 
anew through it. I thought my deep love all that was needful to make 
me a good mother. I gave up everything to my child, and Harold thought 
me a paragon, a perfect example of self-denying love. And fora long 
time we lived, O, so quietly and happy together !—we three, my husband, 
myself, and our child. 

Our child was a boy ; be grew into a dark-haired, blue-eyed, noble lit- 
tle fellow—a tiny Harold. I turned God’s free-given blessing into a 
bane. How should I, undisciplined, unable torule myself, be able rightly 
to educate another life? My husband, with his clear, simple, practical 
notions, and his decided judgment between right and wrong, was a far 
more judicious and wise parent than I. ‘he child felt it. I worshipped, 
idolized him ; and he would tura from my wild love to meet his father’s 
calm tenderness. The older he grew, the more: plainly he showed this 
preference. 

“You hurt me, mamma, let me go; papa is coming,’’ the boy exclaim- 
ed, one day. I had been showing him pictures, telling him stories, lying 
ou the ground beside him ; he had been listening with tranced attention, 
his great blue eyes fixed full on mine; he heard his father’s step in the 
hall, and directly he straggled to get tree from my arms. 

“ Papa will come ; stay with poor mamma, darling! Do you not love 
mamma?’ * 

“No,” the boy answered boldly; he struggled himself free, pushed me 
away, and trampled over me with his little eager feet. Iran after him, 
but could not catch him in time; Harold came in, and my child’s head 
was struck by the opening door ; he fell, and cut his forehead against the 
sharp coruer of atable. The blood flowed, and I was terribly frightened. 
I caught him in my arms; he had turned sick and quiet with the pain, 
but when k took him, he called out: ‘“ Papa! papa! papa, take me!” I 
could not pacify him, so laid him in my husband’s arms. 

I raa for water, sponges, and cloths ; when I returned, my boy was sit- 
ting on his father’s knee, leaning his little head back against his shoulder, 
and smiling faintly at some funny story Harold was telling him while he 
held his handkerchief to the wound. The child let me wash and bathe 
aod plaster up the cut, but al' the while he clung to his father’s arm, and 
persisted in saying that mamma had hurt him, He would not come to me, 
nor kiss me, but soon fell asleep in my husband’s arms. Harold carried 
him up to the nursery, and waited to see him quietly sleepingin bed. I 
should have done that, should I not? WasI not his mother? This was 
not the first time my heart had been so wounded. When my husband left 
the room with our boy, I threw myself on the floor, and gave way to a 
wild passion of grief. I wailed and lamented, almost raved. Even my 
child, my own child, did not love me ; it engrossed my husband’s tender- 
ness, and rendered me no love in returo. My passion, indulged, grew un- 
controllable. Jealousy gained sole possession of me. Was I to be no- 
thing now? nothing to father, or chiid? 

By the time Harold came down, I had lost all command over myself. 
He took me up and laid me on the sofa; he knelt beside me, begging 
and prayiog that I would be calm—would, at least, tell him what was the 
matter. I turned my face away, and burying it in the pillows, which I 
clenched between my aimless fingers, I shook the couch with the strength 
of my agony. Poor Harold! what could he do? pained and perplexed 
as he was. He sent for our medical man, but be was long coming. 
When he arrived, my passion had raved itself out ; I was weak as a child, 
aad suffering from extreme exhaustion. But my state revealed to Dr. 
Rytoa the violence of the paroxysm just past ; I believe it was after seeing 
me that day, that he began first to entertain the opinion that sometimes 
I was iusane...--.. 

It isno use. I cannot write calmly and slowly. I must hurry over 
all that is to come....... When [ again became the mother of a living 
child, baby was once more for a little while an angel of peace in the house. 
I thought that this child, at least, a girl,—with my brow and eyes they 
84id,—should be wholly mine. My husband might engross the affection 
of our noble boy, if only this little fragile white blossom, this lily of mine 
might rest solely and always on my bosom. I did not like to have my 
husband kiss, I hardly liked that he should see, this baby ; I never let 
him take it io his arm: The first time it smiled brightly at him, and 
with its little hands clutched at the dark hair of his bent head, acute pain 
shot through my heart. Do what I could, I was nat able to prevent the 
child from koowing and loving its father. Soon, very soon, I had the 
agonising, though self-induced, torture to bear, of seeing it tura from my 
fierce love, to hold out its tiny bands—appealingly, it seemed to m2—to 
my husband. It lisped Papa before ever it had oace said Mamma. 

Harold’s manner to his children reminded me of what it had been to 
me in the days of our courtship. There was the same protecting, beauti- 
fully sweet, yet manly tenderness. Sometimes I longed to be a child, to 
share the caresses my boy aud girl received. My husband had left 
off almost all demonstratious of affection for me, but only because I had 
often manilestly shrunk from them; why, I cannot tell. I loved him, I 
never ceased loving him. 

“ Poor mamma is ill,” Harold said sometimes, when I closed my eyes, 
and my brow contracted with the pain that so often throbbed there now. 
* Go, little one, and kiss her—very quietly. 

“Must I, papa?” the little girl would ask. 
down.” a 

A few words in a low voice, and then a little soft mouth would be 
pressed up to my face. Sometimes! pretended to have fallen asleep, aud 
not to feel the touch that thrilled my wbole being through ; then the play 
would cease, my husband would draw the children into another room. 

My busband was much at home during that miserable time. I thought 
it was to keep watch over his children, and I resented this bitterly. 
Could he not trust them with me, their mother? Of what was he afraid ? 

Sometimes the indulgent, pitying, curious tenderness with which my 
husband began again to treat me, soothed me, and I could lie for hours 
in child-like quiet, with my head resting on his bosom. But this was not 
the love and sympathy for which I thirsted, and often my spirit rose up 
in arms, repelling the condescending affection, which mocked the love I 
craved. It was through the carelessness or Maliciousuess of a servant 
that I first heard how my husband was pitied as the poor gentleman who 

ad wile. 
ue ones think me mad!" I repeated to myself. 

I sent for Dr. Ryton. I cared nothing for what he might think of me, 
The idea of madness seemed to my proud, wrong-judging spirit, to be at- 
tended with a humiliation I would not bear. They might think me any- 
thing but mad. 


“TI don’t want to get 
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“ You think me mad, and have taught my husband to believe me £0,” | 


“Harold! Ihave something to ask you!” Something in my voice 


I said, in a cold, calm, voice, when Dr. Ryton came. He looked at me attracted his attention ; his eyes were on me immediately. 


with a severely scratinising expression in his grey eyes as he sat down, | 
close by, fronting me. He waited for a moment, as if he expected || 
should say more, then answered: ~ | 

“ You have taught us to think you so—I had almost said to wish to 
think you so. Madness was a very gentle name to give your malady ; it | 
was conferred in all kindness, in all charity.” 

“ Kindness !” I echoed. “ You have taught my husband eo to mistrust 
me that he fears to leave my own children in wy charge ; and you talk | 
of kindness !”” 

“Mrs, Warden reflect! Do you remember when I was last sent for to | 
attend you? Do you mean to confess that that humiliating wildness of | 

ion was voluntarily indulged %”’ . 
I felt the blood rush acroes my face, but I answered as steadily as he 


asked : 

“Certainly. At the beginning I could have checked and controlled 
myself. To do so would have given me terrible pain, It was not worth 
while ; it is a miserable relief to me to give way. After the storm comes 
acalm. In the weakness that follows after my violence, my head is 
cooler and clearer, and my heart quieter. Life is fainter, its pain more 
endurable.”’ 

“ You speak calmly enough now,’’ Dr. Ryton said. “Can you not see 
the selfishness and wickedness of all this? Can you not see that, if in- 
deed you are a responsible person—and in that light you wish me to con- 
sider you—you are sinning most heinously : destroying the peace of a 
home ; wrecking the happiness of your nobly-good husband ; alienating 
your children’s affections from you ; ruining your owa soul! By Hea- 
ven ! madam, you had better wish yourself the maddest poor soul in Bed- 
lam than the voluntary abusef and destroyer you wish me to pronounce 

ou ye 

: I paused and thought ; he sitting there, stooping forward, bent his cold 
eyes on me steadily. A book lay on the sofa by me. I took it in my 
hand, longing to throw it in my enemy’s face, that, at least for a moment, 
he might start and his gaze waver. But I thought it very important 
then to restrain myself. 1 ouly played awhile with the leaves, and then 
put the book down. Doing so,1I looked up, and saw a kind of smile 
gleaming on the grey face opposite to me. . 

“TI see you can control yourself, Mrs. Warden, and I also see the vio- 
lent nature that is in you,’ Dr. Ryton said. 

“Nature! yes, you are right there,’’ I replied. 

“ A nature, madam, which you have sinfully neglected to control, al! 
the faults of which you have cherished: You are a proud woman ; you 
shrink from the humiliation of being thought mad, but you are blind to 
the far worse humiliation of allowing the devil within you to rule you.” 

“ Go on, if you please,” I said, quietly, as he paused. 

“ I believe you are miserable, madam. I think you are a servant to 
whom many talents have been entrusted, and that you have not even 
only buried them in the earth, but have actively abused them. Your 
husband is not a man of genius—not even a man of great depth or sensi- 
tiveness of feeling ; but he has a true heart and a patient soul. He is in- 
finitely your superior. You might well fall at dis feet and pray his for-- 
giveness, and let him teach you to ask God’s. Have you suffered pa- 
tiently, as he has done? Have you loved in spite of wrong, as he bas 
done? Have you returned good for evil, as he has done? I know no- 
thing of your history—why he married you. It wasa mistake, no doubt ; 
but you, and you alone, have made it a fatal one.” 

“| will think of what you say,” I answered. “You think I have 
sinned—sinned—sinned! You do not heed that I have suffered.” 

“Suffered! You will have to suffer much yet, madam ; my prayer for 

ou would be, that you might suffer, till at last the proud spirit should 
e low, and be crushed out?” : 

“ But it has been pain and suffering and careless unrest and longing 
that have hardened me. Yet I am not bardened—I would my heart were 
astone! I sent for you, however, for one purpose. Are you convinced 
iam not mad? I can hear no more of anything else now.” 

“ Indeed, madam, before you sent for me, I had begun to understand 
your case otherwise. You are not mad. God forgive you.” 

“ Say that again.’’ 

“ You are not mad.” 

“ You are to tell my husband so—but stay, I hear his step—here he 
comes, repeat it to him, Dr. Ryton.’’ 

My poor Harold came in, he looked wonderingly and anxiously at me. 

* aeve you been ill agaia?’’ he asked. 

“ T have never been ill in the way you bave been taught to suppose ; 
Dr. Ryton, repeat to my husband what you said to me.” ‘ 

“ Your wife, Mr. Warden, wishes me to tell you that I have reason to 
change the opinion I expressed to you some time since.” 

“ Speak more plainly, if you please, sir,’ I interrupted ; “ you spoke 
plainly enough just now.” . 

“In short,’ Dr. Ryton continued, only pausing while I spoke, not turn- 
ing towards me, but looking at my husband steadily and compassionate- 
ly ; “she is no more mad than you or I?” 

‘* What is it, then?” Harold asked. 

“* That Mre. Warden herself must inform you,” he answered. He went, 
and Harold attended him to the door. Isatdown tothink. It was some 
minutes before Harold came back, and I did not look up to see the ex- 
pression of his face. I said in a hard voice, “ I want to be alone—I will 
go to my own room—Lily is in the nursery, Harold will be home from 
school in half-an-hour, you will not want me till they go to bed.” 

“ As you like,” he answered, indifferently and wearily ; “I am going 
out—don’t you remember I told you they wantel you, but you would 
not come? It is the party at Gower’s mother’s.” 

“ Going out again to night—and there ?”’ I asked, pausing at the door. 

Harold turned to the window. 

“ Is it any wonder?” he asked recklessly. 

“ No! it is so wonder that you should deave your home so often,” I 
replied quietly, while a burning recollection of half-heeded scandal came 
to my mind. I went up to my room, butI did not pass the hours as I had 
intended—the poison of a malicious sentence rankled in my heart. I 
paced gloomily about ; a throng of strange thoughts pressed for recogni- 
tion, but a demon-hand, torture strong, held the entrance against them, 
and possessed me against my desire, spite of my endeavours. ‘“ He loves 
you no longer! no longer !”” a mocking voice cried. I laughed scornfully 
to myself—I did not believe it ; and yet the words came again and agaia, 
each time louder than before. I would not doubt—I would kaow—I 
thought. The wintry afternoon (it was a bleak March day) had long 
blackened into night, my fire was almost out, and my rooim dark and cold, 
when little feet came pattering up to my closed door, and my children’s 
voices called me. They were come to say “ good-night.”’ 

I opened my door, but that room was too dim and chill, and peopled 
with too unholy and unhappy thoughts for them; so, with my little girl 
in my arms, and my boy’s hand in mine, [ went down into the empty 
drawing-room, where the fire blazed cheerily and the lamps burnt 
brightly. . 

“ Papa is gone out,”’ Harold said, glancing round the room disconso- 
lately. 

" ape is gone,” Lily echoed sadly. 

But 1 sat down by the fire, Lily still in my arms, ard bade Harold 
bring the great book which was his delight, and I would tell him all about 
the pictures. 

It was brought and rested on my knee, the boy lying on the ground be- 
side it. I leaned my cheek against my little darling’s soft hair as her 

fair head rested quietly on my bosom, and I told wonderful stories to my 
boy with his upraised, wondering eyes. I was very gentle, and we were 
very happy. When nurse came there was a great outcry, and so I sent 
her away again. The children sat up an hour later than usual ; my Lily 
fell — upon my bosom, and I carried her up-stairs, and put her to bed 
myself. 

“You are a dear, dear mamma to-night,” Harold said, when I bent 
over him and kissed his face after he had laid down. Tears streamed 
from my eyes—very sweet tears—I went down to the empty drawing- 
room, and sat by the fire, crying quietly a long while. Then 1 wiped my 
eyes and thought. “fhe loves me still, if there is yet time,” I said, and 
in my mind I turned over a fair white page of life, and I essayed to lift 
my heart penitently to God; but I sickened when I thought of all my 
past, and said “ There is nohope—there is no hope!” 

It was past midnight when Harold came home, I was still sitting by the 
fire. ‘ You up still ?’’ he said, as he came into the room. 

I did not answer ; there was a great struggle within me, I longed to 


The struggle to keep calm and speak quietly, made my voice sound 
strange and hard, even to myself. Yet I tried to speak gaily—to tell 
him what I bad heard, as a false thing I did not believe ; knew I should 
hear him contradict ; repeated only for his amusement, for the sake of 
hearing that contradiction. 

But when he had heard me, he turned back to his fire—gazing, silently 
with a moody brow. 

I urged him to speak. I grew afraid. Then he rose, and turned 
a stern face upon me. I had never seen him look like that before. 

“ Wife!” he began...... I cannot, even now, write the works he said. 
They sounded cruel, but were only truth. He did not answer my charge 
against him—I did not notice it; he only reminded me of what I had 
made his home. His words smote me, how heavily. I threw myself down 
before him. I clasped his knees. I laid my head upon his feet. 

“ T cannot bear it to-night. Perhaps I have been harsh. I cannot be 
patient longer,” he said. Gently but firmly he put me by, and then he 
went away. 

I lay where he left me for some minutes, half-stunned. But I heard 
his voice, and the noise of horses’ hoofs ringing loud and clear on the 
frost-bound road. 

I was at the window, and had opened the curtains and shutters just in 
time to see my hnsband riding away. Whither? 

I did not go to bed that night. I lay on the ground by the window, 
where I had thrown myself, not unconscious fora minute. I remember 
what I thought about asI lay: how I should destroy myself. But my 
energy was deadened, my brain numb; and I did not rise to seek the 
means. 

I watched the stars, so bright in the bright-blue heaven. I watched 
them blankly then ; now I can recall exactly how they looked, and how 
they paled before the ghastly dawn. 

Ours was always a late household. No one was stirring yet, when 
there came a heavy trampling of feet on the carriage-drive before the 
house, and then a knocking at the door. Every sound seemed muffled to 
me, for I was balf-dead with cold and pain. 

I rose with difficulty, vaguely wondering and crept down-stairs. The 
knocking grew louder, but my hands were almost useless, and trembled 
long enough at the door. 

Long enough! The door was open all too soon. 

Without, waited my husband, patiently—ay, very patiently! He 
waited, but he made no noise. 

I know all that followed that dread sight. I cannot write it. One 
picture you shall have that will be vividly present to me ever. 

Harold, my busband—white, cold, blood-stained—laid upon a couch, 
lying there blind, and deaf, and dumb. His wife as surely—so I thought 
straightway—his murderess as if she had stabbed him to the heart (God 
knows she had!), stretched beside him, pushing the defiled, dust-soiled, 
blood-stained hair from his disfigured brow, and pressing there her vain 
kisses ; dyeing her livid cheek red, laying it against his ; putting her bot, 
livid lips to his cold, rigid ones, and crying to him wildly, ceaselessly, 
* Harold! husband !” 

They took me away by force. No one pitied me much. Then, 
I really went mad. God was only too merciful to me—I went 
mad ! 

My husband, riding in reckless misery, he knew not where, had been 
thrown, and dragged along the ground, his dark hair trailing in the 
dust. 

I believe he bad been driven out by resentment at an unjust accusation, 
mingling with despair at the thought that his Jast chance of peace and 
quiet at home had fled, now that jealousy had taken form and substance 
in my mind. I do not believe bis heart had ever for a moment wandered 
from his home ; finding no rest on his wife’s, it had learnt to love his 
children with something more than a father’s tenderness. He bad suffered. 
O! how he had suffered! 


THE SLAVER. 


‘Better turn out, Sir—ship’s going down—boats getting out, Sir.” 

Such were the words that aroused me froma troubled sleep, iato which 
my wearied senses had sunk after days of anxious watching. I hurried 
ov my clothes, secured my money and such valuables as I could collect 
in the pockets, and made my way on deck. 

The ship was still lying-to ander a single sail, but she now rolled 
heavily in the trough of the sea, and no longer buoyantiy surmounted 
each wave that rushed down upon her. But that the sea had in a great 
measure gone down, her deck must have been swept continually. The 





the stifling emell and the casks that came in my way, I concluded it to 
be a receptacle for stores of some kind. 1 bad emaleed here for some 
time, considering how I might proceed to assure myself of the vessel’s 
character, when a peculiar scent, which seemed to come from the other 
side of the bulk-bead I was leaning against, assailed my olfactory sense. 
I recognised it at once, for I had stood on the platform by the side of that 
darkjapostle of freedom, Thomas Jumbo—who made his escape from sla- 
very in a quart bottle—and inhaled the odour of sanctity which in those 
impassioned moments pervaded the atmosphere for yards around him. A 
horrible suspicion rushed into my brain, and was the next moment fear- 
fully confirmed. 

From a not very distant part of the schooner, sounds of revelry had for 
some time reached my disapproving ears. From the same quarter @ voiee 
now rose en the air, giviag utterance to the following abominable ditty, 
every word of which burned itaelf indelibly intomy abhorrent memory :— 


With sails let fall and sheeted home, and clear of the ground were we ; 
We passed the bank, stood round the light, and sailed away to sea. 
The wind was fair, the coast was clear, and the brig was noways slow, 
For she was built in Baltimore, and twas time for us to go. 


A quick run to the west had we, and when we made the Bight, 

We kept the offing all the day, and crossed the bar at night. 

Six hundred niggers in the hold and seventy we did stow, 

And when we'd got the hatches on, ’twas time for us to go. 

We.safely had got off the coast before we saw a sail, ’ 

Then we packed on every stitch would stand, though the wind it blew a gale ; 
And we walked along full fourteen kuots, for the barky she did know, 

As well as ever a soul on board, ‘twas time for us to go. 


We'd carried away the royal yard, and the stunsail booms were gone ; 
Says the skipper, they ~ stand or go, I’m darned if we don’t crack on ; 
So the weather braces we'll round in, and the trysail set also, 

And we'll keep the brig three points away, for it’s time fur us to go. 


Oh, yardarm under she did roll in the trough of the deep seas, 

And the masts they thrashed about like whips, as she plunged before the 
breeze, 

And every yard it buckled up, like toa bending bow, 

But the spars were tough as whalebone, and ‘twas time for us to go. 


We dropped the Britisher in the night, and our cargo landed we, 
Then ashore we went with pockets full of dollars on the spree, 
And when the licker it is out, and the locker it is low, 

Then to sea again in the ebony trade ‘twill be time for us to go. 


The last chorus of this horrible chant came to an end, and was suc- 
ceeded by a sound of what were doubtless the handles of dirks and pistols 
beating the table in applause. I had, then, escaped from the loneliness 
of the desert rock, oly to to become the inmate of a slave ship, and my 
heart died within me. 

A movement on the other side of the bulkhead recalled me to the re- 
collection that I was separated but by a singie plank from the victims of 
these incarnate demons. A new idea took possession of me. I am not, I 
must confess, physically courageous, but a solema sense of duty nerved 
me to the task—and I coughed. 

“ What de debbil’s dat ?” said a voice, in startled self-communing. 

“ Do not be afraid,” I answered ; ‘‘ I am an Euglisbman and a good 
Christian, I will relieve you and your fellow-captives from your fetters, 
if you will assist me to capture the vessel and take her to Eagland, where 
you will be free the moment you touch the soil.” 

But without waiting to answer, my interlocutor rushed from the spot. 
An instant after, there was a trampling of feet around me; 1 was seized 
by a dozen rough hands, and dragged on deck. I was now surrounded 
by a group of brawny ruffians, most of whom, from the state of their ha- 
biliments, seemed just aroused from their lairs. Ere I could frame an 
answer to their fierce and confused queries, several others, who, thou 
in er attire, appeared somewhat superior to the rest, came up from 
cabin. 

* Avast there !” roared a ferocious-looking man with a black beard and 
whiskere, whom by his voice I recognised as the chanter of that Moloch- 
anthem. “ Shiver my timbers, if it ain’ta bloody pirate. Bless my dear 
eyes, but Ill blow his brains out.” And he presented a large pistol at 
my head. I closed my eyes involuntarily, expecting instant death. 

“ You'll scare him out of his wits, Timmins,” said another, who seemed 
to be the captain. ‘ Let’s hear what he has to say for himself first. Now, 
Sir, what’s brought you here ?” 

But [ was frozen with horror, and could not get out a word. 

“ Take a drink, shipmate,” said the firet speaker, pulling a cork out of 
the muzzle of his pistol. If you are to be run up to the yard-arm to- 
ee ain’t no reason as how you sboulda’t splice the main-brace 
to-night. 





foremast had gone by the board, dragging with it the maintopmast ; and 
the whole fore part of the vessel presented a scene of irreparable wreck 
and destraction, that bore fearful testimony to our long and terrible bat- 
tle with the elements. 

But it was on the quarter-deck that the most unequivocal signs of de- 
feat presented themselves. Here were crowded together the débris of our 
broken army, in a state of terror and confusion, the only exceptions to 
which were the crew of the ship; who were steadily clearing away the 
wreck that impeded their opetations, getting out the boats, and passing 
the necessary stores into them,in the midst of fainting and wailing wo- 
men and distracted men, rushing about in quest of some remnants of their 
property which they might save, or harassing the officers and seamen with 
vaio queries and supplications. 

The first boat was at length lowered, and the women one by one placed 
in it. In obedience to the sacred law of self- preservation, I endeavoured 
to take the last place vacant, but was thrust back by a brutal sailor. 
An obese old lady, whose weight must have been far mote dangerous 
than mine to the overladen boat, was lowered in, and it pushed off from 
the sinking vessel. Another followed, and I at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing a seatin the third. The boats were almost instantly separated by 
the raging waters, and of the other two I never since received the slight- 
est intelligence. 

After two days of unexampled peril and privation, we at length des- 
cried a smal! spot of land, but surrounded by dangerous breakers. Al- 
ready within a few hundred yards of safety, our boat was suddenly upset 
by a roller, and of all its living freight I alone reached terra firma ; 
which, though a practised swimmer, I had the utmost difficulty in accom- 
plishing. And even in the moment of deliverance, I doubted whether 
my lot was greatly improved by the change. I was now on a small rock, 
an outpost of the Florida Reef, covered with white sand, and withoct a 
trace of animal life or vegetation on its surface ; while far as the eye 
could reach, nothing was to be seen around but the rolling of the waves 
or the flying foam of the breakers. 

It may not be out of place here to offer a few words of explanation 
with respect to the circumstances which had placed me in this forlorn po- 
sition. The name of Jobbins is sufficiently familiar to the public in con- 
nexion with the cause of abolition to render it unnecessary that I should 
proceed further with the question of identity. In furtherance of our glo- 
rious enterprise, it had been determined to send an able and experienced 
writer to visit the abodes of slavery, to search the inmost recesses of his 
darksome den, to bring his most secret iniquities to light, and to hold the 
monster up in all his deformity to universal execration. The choice had 
fallen upon me, for I have ever been knowa as one of the most zealous in 
the cause, nor, I trust, were my talents unequal to the mighty task. It 
was the thrilling eloquence of my ‘* Howls of the Middle Passage’ that 
first awoke conviction in the soul of Caractacus N. Dodge (ounce the cap- 
tain of a vessel eugaged in this infamous trade, but now one of our most 
fervid and perusive lecturers) ; as he confessed to me one evening, when 
about to solicit the loan of five pounds. Should this sentence meet his 
eye, it may serve as a brotherly reminder that the loan has yet to be re- 
paid. But not to wander further from my subject, 1 was on my way to 
New Orleans when my course was arrested by this disastrous event. 

For three days more I remained on the rock, subsisting on the shell: fish 
that clung to its sides, and the brackish water that welled up from its 
sands. At last, as I awoke one moonlit night from unrefreshing slumber, 
I was overjoyed by the sight of a vessel heading towards my inhospitable 
dwelling-place. As she came nearer, I perceived that her course must 
carry her past the rock at the distance of nearly half a mile. I had no 
means of attracting attention in that imperfect light ; and rather than 
lose this chance of release, I determined to entrust myself to the mercy of 
the waves and the sharks in an attempt to intercept her. I accord- 
ingly swam out to a point that seemed to lie nearly in her course, and 
awaited her approach. The vessel soon came near enough for me to dis- 





throw myself on his bosom, or at his feet, and to weep out my strange new 
thoughts, and hopes, and resolves there ; but I knew [should startle him, 
aod that I had taught him to dread and to hate my tears. Besides, the 
idle tale I had heard forced itself on my recollection—my pride bade me 
know if that were true or false, before I humbled myself to one who might 
no longer care for me. 

“ Are you not going to bed now?” my husband asked, throwing him- 
self into a chair opposite me. 

“ Presently,”’ I auswered, and stole a look at his face. I could read 
nothing there ; his.eyes were fixed on the fire. How should I begin? 


~ 


cera her distinguishing characteristics. It was a small schooner under 
| full sail and apparently very swift; the low dark hull seeming scarcely 
to afford a support for the immense sheets of canvas that gleamed white 
| under the moonshine. I was about to call for assistance, when a doubt of 
| her character flashed upon my mind, and I resolved to use more cautioa 
| in approaching a vessel of such suspicious appearance. I therefore swam 
| Silently forwards till directly in ber path, and as she at length surged past 
me, succeeded in grasping a rope that hung over the side and clambering 
| unperceived into a port-hole. 
The place in which I now found myself was perfectly dark, but from 


I was a little reassured by the temporary respite ; and discovering that 
Staffordshire had had more hand than Birmingham in the manulacture of 
the formidable weapon offered me, I forced myself to swallow a small 
portion of the liquid fire which it contained, and at last found my tongue. 
I detailed the circumstances of our shipwreck, my own escape, and the 
manner of my coming on board. My conversation with the informing 
slave I disdained to palliate or deny, especially as the attempt would 
have been useless, They listened seriously enough to my account of the 
shipwreck and subsequent disaster, bat at every sentence of my personal 
narrative I was interrupted by peals of inhuman laughter. 

“* Well,” said the Captain, when I had finished my story, “ after three 
days of clams and mussels you will have no objection to a change of diet. 
Bi'ly there will give you some supper, and find you something to put on”’ 
(I had swam off in my shirt and trousers); “ aod now I vote we turn 
in. 

And he disappeared with hig companions. Most of the sailors also 
went below, and I was left alone with the treacherous black, who, it ap- 
peared, was compelled to serve as a sort of under-steward, a furetaste of 
the slavery to which he was deservedly doomed. He conducted me into 
a kind of store-room, and set a homely, but plentiful meal before me, to 
which, in spite of my fears, I did ample justice. I had no inclination to 
hold any converse with him, after the perfidy with which he had met my 
offer of liberation ; and felt relieved when, after having hung up a ham- 
mock, he bade me good-night with an insolent grin. 

It was late next morning when I awoke. After partaking of breakfast, 
which I found laid out for me, I ventured on deck; not without some 
misgivings as to my reception, which were, however, dispelled by the 
burst of laughter that greeted me from the captain and his friends. No 
further threats of punishment were held out, but there was a proposal to 
make me swear the dreadful oath which bound those lawless men toge- 
ther, and enter as one of them. The point, however, was not pressed, and 
I escaped this awful danger. 

I, ot course, concealed my name and the purpose of my journey. To 
have revealed either would have been to fall an instant victim to the pas- 
sions of those unrelenting monsters, who would assuredly not have let 
slip the opportunity of destroying so dangerous an enemy to their nefa- 
rious traffic. After a while, they seemed to tire of me, aud I was left to 
dispose of my actions much as I pleased. Encouraged by the temporary 
good-humour in which some of the commoner ruffians appeared to be, I 
by degrees entered into conversation with them, and succeeded iu drawing 
from them some of the horrifying details of their soul-searing employment. 
On these subjects they seemed to take not only pride, but actual plea- 
eure, in imparting information ; for, at the recital of deeds which my be- 
numbed faculties almost refused to contemplate, yells ot demoniac delight 
would burst from all within hearing. 

Thus the first few days of my captivity passed. Ia the evenings I was 
occasionally summoned into the cabin to the presence of the superior vil- 
lains ; compelled, though an advocate of teetotalism, to mingie in their 
carousals ; and emploved in entering up what they called the log of the 
voyage from details orally supplied by the company. The abysses of 
iniquity revealed by these awful records were such as the most prolific 
imaginations of our gifted fellow-labourers have never yet descended into, 
From these infernal statistics I gathered the overwhelming facts, that in 
the limited space affurded by the hold of this schooner (which measured 
barely one hundred and eighty tons), upwards of two thousand human 
beings had been immured at the commencement of the voyage; and that 
nearly three-fourths of these bad since perished from the horrible cruel- 
ties practised on them ; which were recounted with no signs of remorse 
and with positive merriment. 

But not alone in the log ‘were these miracles of wickedness. recorded. 
These, with every the minutest particular that I could glean from the 
sailors, I transferred to paper in the secresy of the room allotted to me, 
which was rarely intruded on ; though I trembled at every noise while 
thus engaged, siuce my life would inevitably have been sacrificed by dis- 
covery. From these materials, io the course of little more than a month 
that I passed in this evii vessel, I had compiled a work which would pro- 
bably bave extended to three volumes; and whose disclosures would at 
ouce have suuk the cause of slavery to the lowest depths of iguominy. 
The schooner and her demon crew were minutely described, and the dia- 
bolical character of each abandoned individual delineated from physiog- 





nomical evidence. As the interior of the hold was jealously cvocealed 
from me, I was obliged to depict its horrors from my theoretical kuow- 
ledge of these arks of torture. In fact, I never could ascertain its precise 
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locality. But, besides that from the great extent of the cabins, it must 
have occupied but a small space even for a vessel of that size, never to 
my knowledge was even that space ventilated by the removal of the 
hatches ; nor were the negroes ever permitted, as in other slavers, to 
stretch their cramped and manacled limbs and inhale the refreshing sea- 
breezes on deck. Indeed, the only black whom I saw while on board was 
that despicable traitor, whose crime I did not omit to set down in those 
denunciatory pages. 


penitent brightened up when he found that he had to do with a priest 
who was a stranger to bim. 

The priest and the penitent proceeded to the confessional. 

When M. Chambord came forth he was pale as death, and his visage 
betrayed all the marks which disfigure the face of a man overcome by 
terror, and a sudden and everwhelming trouble. 

That day was a festival at the village of Croix-Daurade, and a feast 
was prepared in the house of Saturnin Siadoux. The father, the triends, 





There was another point on which I could obtain no satisfactory infor- 
mation, either from the crew or their superiors. This was the present 
destivation of the schooner. Not that there was any apparent unwilling- 
ness to answer my questions on either of these subjects, but the answers 
varied almost with every person I addressed. At length, however, I was, 
one moruing, startled in the seclusion of my cabin by the welcom® an- 
nouncement that land was in sight. I hastily concealed my papers (0 
various parts of my dress, and hurried on deck. A few hours brought us 
close in with a port that I knew well. There could be no doubt that the 
villains had providentially mistaken their course (I had frequently heard 
them anathematise the vessel’s steering), and were runuing iote the lion’s 
mouth ; for it was indubitably the barbour of Cowes that we were now 
entering with the full speed which a strong breeze imparted to our enor- 
mous sails, and ia balf an bour more we anchored amidst a crowd of Eng- 
lish shipping. I approached the captain, and tremblingly asked permis- 
sion to go on shore. To my joyful surprise, he accorded the request with 
a laugh ; and calling to a boat in the vicinity, I escaped from that float- 
ing pandemonium. , : 

1 bod once more on British ground ; but there was little time for 
self-congratulation, for I had a stern duty to perform. Rushing up to a 
tty officer in nava) uniform, who just then came out of a public-house, 
arrested him with the astounding intelligence that a slaver was lying 
almost under the guns of bis vessel. . 

“ Where ?”’ ke demanded, surveying me with incredulous surprise. 

“There ! there!” I breathlessly exclaimed, pointing to the iniquitous 
schooner. 

“ That, you precious fool !” he coarsely retorted ; “that’s Mr. Twig- 
ham’s yacht, as is just in from a cruise.” ‘ 

I staggered back us the truth burst upon me. Though a white man, 
and a free-born British subject, I had been most atrociously sold, and the 
book on which I had expended so much time, labour, aud talent, was 
simply waste paper. s 

One word more. I bhaverecently been engaged on a work exposiag the 
immorality of the stage. That I might ensure the truth and vividness of 
my descriptions by drawing them from actual observation, [ hesitated not 
to venture into the pollutiag atmosphere of a theatre. When I entered 
the temple of vice, the curtain had just risen ona melodrama. The prin- 
cipal actor, who persenated a pirate captain, rushed on the scene ; his 
hat stuck round with lighted matches, his right hand brandishing a cut- 
las, his left a revolver—a fearful picture of the worst passions that de- 
grade our fallen nature. As the misguided man turned round, I recog- 
nised a never-to-be-forgotten countenance. It was that of the black- 
bearded ruffian with the pistol. 





CANTEGREL. 


Pierre Celestin Chambord, curé of the village of Croix-Daurade, apper- 
taining to the city of Toulouse, had won the affection of his parishioners, 
and the esteem of all who knew him, by the sanctity of his life and the 
exercise of all the virtues. His precepts and example, bis kind bnt im- 
pressive manner, never tinged with severity unless the occasion loudly 
-called for it, had rendered his flock as orderly and obedient a congrega- 
tion as could be found in France in the year of grace 1700. 

In this village, lived, at that time, the family of Siadoux, divided into 
two branches. The first branch consisted of a son, Saturnin, about sixty 
years of age, and himself the father of three sons and two daughters. A 
widow, the sister of Saturnio, formed the second branch. This buxom 
dame had attained her thirty-fifth year, a perilous period for female love- 
liness ; but time, as it softened by her fine figure and comely face, well 
set off by a pair of piercing black eyes, irreproachable teeth, and a pro- 
fusion of hair still as glossy and as dark as the wing of the raven, had laid 
his hand so lightly on her, that those who marked the firm, elastic step, 
the small but beautifully-proportioned foot, the well-turned, neatly- 
stockinged ankle, with a portion of a faultless leg, 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less, 


revealed by the short petticoat, and then gazed on the pretty features, 
plump cheeks, unwrinkled brow, and slender, but well-rounded, form of 
the amiable widow, might have set her down for the etinny-side of five- 
and-twenty, without disparagement to their judgment as connoisseurs of 
beauty, or to their attainments in that most difficult branch of knowledge, 
the discovery of a lady’s age. 

Madame, or, as they called her in the village, La Dona Mirailhe, had 
never been blessed, or cursed, with children, and her charms were ren- 
-dered not less attractive by the comfortable possessions which consoled 
her widowhood. Where the honey-pot is, there sball the flies be also ; 
and it will not surprise any one at all conversant with the philosophy of 
natural history, that a goodly swarm of admirers buzzed about the rich 
and attractive relict. But the swarm buzzed in vain. La Dona Mirail- 
he did not appear disposed to re-enter the wedded state, and the affection 
which she bore towards her brother Saturnin Siadoux and his children 
was supposed to be the principal cause that disinclined her to take to 
herself a second spouse. 

Among those who presented themselves as suitors, Cantegrel, a rich 
butcher of Toulouse, was distinguished from the common herd, and the 
most assiduous in his atténtions to the widow, who was more frequently 
at that city than in the village of Croix-Daurade, in consequence of her 
presence being required in Toulouse for the purpose of realizing certain 
sums due to her deceased husband, who had carried on the business of a 
broker in /a Place Saint Georges ; and there it was that Cantegrel, who 
lived in the street of the Black Penitents, presented himself daily to pay 
bis court, with some prospect of success—for the widew listened. He had 
nee been at Croix-Daurade, and the curé of that parish was unknown 
to him. 

But if Cantegrel did not know the curé, he knew Saturnin Siadoux, 
and was well aware that Saturnin, in order to prevent the marriage pro- 
posed by the butcher, had spoken in no favourable terms of that not very 
popular person, of whom some dark stories were current. The butcher 
also found out that Saturnin was about to proceed to Narbonne to search 
into the evidence of a union which it was whispered he had formerly con- 
tracted with a young girl of that city, where he bad passed the first five- 
and-twenty years of his life. This resolution on the part of Saturnin was 
the less agreeable to Cantegrel inasmuch as the report, uolike reports in 
general, was strictly true. The butcher’s forsaken wife was living at bed 
and board with a merchant of Beziers. Cantegrel had no fears that she 
would divulge the secret of their marriage. He kuew well enough that 
she would be silent for her own sake. 

Now, as we have said, the widow listened ; and Cantegrel, who was a 
firm believer in the adage— 


Chateau qui parle, 
Femme qui ecoute, 
L’un et l'autre va se rendre— 


wonsidered his success as all but certain. Fortune, therefore, could not 


have contrived a more sinister turn of her wheel than the expedition 
which Saturnin had determined to make to Narbonne. The next intelli- 


the pastor, and the aunt, were looked for. She arrived first, and was fol- 
lowed by Delguy and Cantagre. The cloth was laid. all was ready, the 
roast was completely browned, and the turnpit descending from the wheel 
had given himself the shake with which be was in the habit of marking 
the conclusion of his labours, but neither the father nor the curé made 
their appearance. The weather had been bad enough during the day, 
but on the previous evening the rain bad descended in torrents. The 
company came to the conclusion that Saturnin Siadoux must have stop- 
ped on the road, or have been detained either at the house of bis friend 
at Castelnaudry, or at bis cousin's at Mongiscard. The prevailing feellng 
was therefore impatience rather than inquietude. 

But why did not the curé come? He bad gone in the morning to Tou- 
louse, distant about a league, and had returned thence in the afternoon. 
He had been seen wandering about the village, and entering the church ; 
and Cantagre remarked that he bad been struck by the disconsolate air 
of the pastor. Time wore on, but the curé did not show himself. Day- 
light bad long faded, and the night had now set in. The rain fell with 
redoubled violence, and lashed the casements as isrusbed against them, 
borne on the gusts that moaned around the house. All hope of seeing 
the head of the house that night was gone. The viands were drying by 
the fire to potsherds ; the guests were fainting from inanition ; it became 
absolutely necessary that supper should not be much longer delayed. 
The elder of the brothers, therefore, braved the fearful weather, and ran 
through toe tempestuous night to the house of the curé, whom he found 
alone, pressing him to come over aud join the “ joyous party,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 

At the sight of the young man, an involuntary shudder shook the 
frame of M. Chambord; his dark features became as it were contracted, 
and he excused himself on the plea of inability to leave bis home. But 
Thomas Siadoux was not to be so put off. He insisted that he was for- 
bidden to return without the curé, who at last gave way, and suffered 
himself to be conducted to the anxiously expecting and hungry guests. 
He was received with joyful acclamations, which failed, however, to make 
any impression on his melancholy. His countenance continued to wear 
its sombre expression of embarrassment and sadness. He sighed fre- 
quently, and joined but little in the conversation. 

This turned almost entirely on the traveller. The distance that sepa- 
rated him from his family was calculated ; his regret at being thus sepa- 
rated from his friends was imagined and expressed ; and various conjec- 
tures were ventured as to what friendly house was the place of his repose 
at that moment. While these topics, so natural and seasonable, were un- 
der discussion, M. Chambord sat as if he bad been a complete stranger, 
or rather appeared quite lost. Most of the company regarded him with 
astonishmeat and an indefinable terror for which they could not ac- 
count. 

Delguy and the widow Mirailhe, more free with the curé, whom they 
had known a long time, questioned him as to the cause of hie sadness. 
His answers were indirect and interrupted, or unconnected with his queés- 
tions, surprising his friends more and more, till at last, tired out, they 
left him in bis melancholy, undisturbed. 

It was now late. The good folks of the village of Croix-Daurade kept good 
hours, and about eleven o’clock each of the guests took leave, and wended 
their way to their homes, The children and sister of Saturnin Siadoux 
still continued to converse about their absent father and brother, and of 
the extraordinary moroseness of the curé; but notwithstanding their 
anxiety, their eyes grew heavy, and they separated for the night. The 
waking of this wortby family ou the morrow was appalling. A capitoul,* 
Planet, an assessor, M. Morel, in their robes of ceremony, officers of the 
Hotel de Ville, archers and other subulterus of justice, arrived at the 
house of Saturnin Siadoux—no more his own—escorting the body of 
their unfortunate townsman, which had been found pierced with eleven 
wounds, inflicted by some sharp instrument, and bathed in blood, on the 
banks S the river Lers, into which, doubtless, it had been intended to 
throw it. 

At the sight of the bleeding corpse, the sons, the daughters, and the 
sister abandoned themselves to all the ecstacy of grief. 

When something like a calm had succeeded the first burst of despair, a 
proces verbal of the event was drawn up. All the measures proper for 
the discovery of the assassin or assassins were taken. M. Planet, the 
capitoul, a man of sense and merit, and greatly esteemed at Toulouse, 
promised the wretched and bereaved family the justice for whieh they 
cried, and, withdrawing from the house of mourning with his train, re- 
turned to the city. 

But who was guilty? What enemy or enemies of the unfortunate 
Siadoux—nobody kuew that he had one in the world—in their murderous 
exasperation, could have executed such execrable vengeance? Vengeance, 
and vengeance only, appeared to be the motive which had nerved the 
murderer’s arm. The body had not been rifled. Net one of the value- 
able articles which the murdered man bore about his persons was miss- 
ing. His gold watch was in his pocket. French and Spanish coin, both 
gold and silver, amounting to a considerable sum, were found safe in his 
purse, 

This discovery narrowed the circle of conjectures. Siadoux, the father, 
had fallen the victim of malevolence. The rest of the day passed in vain 
surmises. Night came. When the disconsolate women of the family had 
gone to bed, but not tosleep, Jean, the youngest of the three brothers, 
drew the two elder aside, and said— 

“ If we do not know the assassin, it depends on ourselves whether we 
shall know him or not,” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ M. le Curé shall name him.” 

‘* What—M. Chambord ?” 

“Yes, M. Chambord. Remember his repugnance to coming here to 
supper, and his countenance during the meal. Did be utter a word rela- 
tive to our father? Did he take the least interest in the surmised ex- 
pressed by every one but himself as to what bad become of our parent? 
He knew what was become of him. In the morning M. le Curé was in 
good spirits ; in the forenoon I met him near Paujade ; he was going to 
Toulouse. He assailed me with pleasantries, rallied me on my frequent 
visits to the mill of Saint-Genice, and at his return was sunk in that 
reverie from which none of us could arouse him. It was at Toulouse that 
he was apprized of the murder committed on the previous day. Was he 
an accomplice ?—that is impossible. Was it revealed to him?—that is 
certain. Let bim speak then, and declare the name of the wretch who 
slew our father.” 

Louis and Thomas came to the same conclusion as Jean. Without loss 
of time, the two younger brother set out for the parsonage, and knocked 
at the door. Chambord was not gone to bed. The brothers implored 
him to come with speed to a house stricken by God. The sister of the 
deceased, and the eldest of his daughters, they said, borne down by the 
excess of their griefs, spoke of seeking repose in death. Religious counsel 
was absolutely and immediately necessary. 

The curé, nothing doubting, yielded at once to the prayer of the young 
men, put on his surplice to give weight to his words, took with him a 
cross, and followed his conductors. Arrived at the house of the Siadouxs, 
the scene was changed. The curé found himself ina sort of a labo- 





gence that reached Cantegrel was that Saturnin had set forth ; and as 
the butcher foresaw death to his hopes as the result of the inquiry, he 
came to the resolution of hurrying forward to that city, in the hope of 
arriving before Saturnia, and of smothering the evidence of his guilt. 
He arrived in an incredible short space of time, but was too late to pre- 
vent Saturnin from acquiring the information which he had come to 
seek ; but still it was possible to hinder tbe communication from reaching 
the widow. Saturnin had determined to stay two days at Castlenaudry, 
previous to his return to Croix-Daurade, which was fixed for Tuesday, the 
26th of April, about set of sun. He despatched a letter to this effect, in 
which he prepared bis children for his return, and desired them to invite 
his sister, the curé, and the Sieurs Delguy and Cantagre, two old friends, 
to meet bim at supper on the evening of the 26th. 
On that day M. Chambord, curé of Croix-Daurade, and one of the chap- 
ter of the Cathedral of Saint Etienne of Toulouse, happened to be in that 
city and parish on particular business. It chanced that he was the only 
priest in the sacristy of Toulouse when a verger entered, and inquired 
whether the Abbé de Mariotte was there. 
“ He is not,” replied M. Chambord, “ but what do they want?” 
5 Oh,” replied the verger, “there is a man very anxious for confes- 
oD > 


“In that case,” said the curé of Croix-Daurade, “I have plenary pow- 

ers, let us see whether he will be satisfied with me.”’ 
The curé went out, and found an individual, whose restless deportment 
and haggard eye declared the care and oppression which weighed upon 
He acquainted this man with the absence of the abbé, and the 


his soul. 


ratory, the coor of which was instantly locked. Ona glowing fire was 
an enormous caldron of linseed oil, in which the family traded. The 
three brothers, each armed with a knife, surrounded the terrified pas- 
tor, pointed to the boiling caldron, and demanded of him the particu- 
lars of the tragic death of their father. In vain did the unfortunate curé 
remonstrate, insist, entreat ; the bereaved sons told him they were there 
to hear from him a clear and precise account of that which he knew, and 
that if it should be necessary to have recourse to violence, and even tor- 
ture, to make him speak, they were resolved to shink from no means, 
however shocking they might be, of getting at the truth. 

The curé, terrified at these menaces, and shuddering at the sight of the 
caldron ot boiling oil (into which he saw, in fancy, himself precipitated 
if he did not consent to comply with the demands of his determined 
guards), forgot that he was about to disclose the secrets of the con- 
fessional, or rather betray them, well knowing that he committed a sacri- 
lege; for at the moment when his courage gave way, aud he formed the 
resolution to save himself by yielding to the violence brought to bear 
upon him, be implored pardon of God for committing a sia which bis 
church had denounced as not to be forgiven. 

He gave the following explanation. 

Cantegrel, having dogged the steps of Saturnia Siadoux all the way to 
Narbonne, had tound no opportunity of executing his design till Saturnin 
bad reached Castelnaudry. Up to that point Siadoux had constantly 
travelled in company ; but the muleteers having quitted him at Ville- 








* The chief magistrates of Toulouse are so designated. 








francbe, he continued his journey alone. As he had to cross the Lers, the 
merciful man, who was merciful to bis beast, was touched with cowpas- 
sion by the eager looks which his horse cast on the refreshing water of 
the flowing river, and turning his rein suffered the thirsty beast to de- 
scend the steep bank that it might drink its fill. Cantegrel who had 
been on the watch like the tiger who hides his time for bounding on his 
prey, glided noiselessly along the slope, reached his unsuspecting and de- 
fenceless victim unheard, threw himself upon Siadoux, and using his 
knife as if he had been performing his function in the shambles, slew the 
unfortunate man on the spot with a rapidity and dexterity that gave no 
opportunity for uttering a cry for help, if help had been near. 

Vengeance is said to be sweet, but in most cases the dreadful gratifica- 
tion is merely momentary. When the deed is done, the devil that prompt- 
ed it delivers the murderer to all the horrors that wait upon the bideous 
act. No sooner was the crime committed and the murderous passion sa- 
tiated, than vengeance was extinguished in the heart of Cantegrel, and 
the void was filled by the most harrowing remorse. During the night he 
crept like a noxious wild animal into Toulouse. 

In the thick darkness the figure of Siadoux, all gory, was before him, 
turn which way he would, as vividly present to the eye of bis imagina- 
tion as if it had been broad day ; and when he closed his bodily eyes the 
same figure was there, spouting blood from the gaping wounds inflicted 
by the hand of the butcher. Almost frantic, fearing the wrath of God 
even more acutely than that of man, and eager to reconcile himself with 
the Supreme Judge, he hastened to avail himself of the means which his 
creed taught him to regard as infallible, ran to the parish church of St. 
Etienne to seek the priest to whom he was in the habit of confessing, and 
in the absence of that clergyman poured the horrible secret that weighed 
upon bis soul into the ear of M. Chambord. 

Fortified by the evidence of the unfortunate priest, the young Siadonxs, 
without calculating the consequences of thestep they were taking, charg- 
ed Cantegrel before the capitoul, accusing him of being the murderer of 
their father on the authority of their curé ; but as soon as the magistrates 
were apprized of the manner in which this revelation had been obtained, 
the affair took a turn very different from what the complainants had 
reckoned on. Cantegrel was, of course, arrested, examined, and prose- 
cuted; but on other evidence. The parliament of Languedoc took u 
the case, and decreed the imprisonment of the three brothers Siadoux an 
of M. Chambord, the curé of Croix-Daurade. 

The trial that followed was long remembered for the solemnity and 
terrible interest which it excited. Priests and laymen were equally moved. 
Great principles were at stake. The laws of France, and those stronger 
laws written in the human heart, were at issue. There stood the mur- 
derer. There stood the priest who had denounced the murderer, but who 
had ppages the trust reposed in him when he entered into the service of 
the church, and, like a craven, soldier bad yielded to threats. That was 
the view, at least, which the Romish religion and the law took of an act 
for which it might have been thought society should have been grateful. 
Lastly, there stood the orphans on trial for their lives, because they had 
determined that no technicalities should stand between them and the pu- 
nishment of the wretch who had dipped bis bands in their father’s bleod. 
They stood arraigued tor having extorted from a priest the secret confes- 
sion. 

Cantegrel was the object of universal detestation. But it was impossible 
for any of the audience in whose bosoms bigotry bad not extinguished every 
bumane feeling, not to sympathize with the good but weak curé and the 
bereaved sons. For the murderer, counsel were in attendance, with 
much the same motive that calls in the aid of physicians in hopeless cases, 
to watch events, and take advantage of any unexpected turn that might 
afford a hope of saving the patient. But the advocates for the curé and 
the young Siadouxs exerted all their eloquence powerfully and bravely ; 
and though they bad to wrestle against the gigantic force of the law, they 
made so gallant and so affecting a defence thattbey carried all bearts with 
them, and as they ceased, the audience, with moist eyes, gave vent to ac- 
een, and under the excitement cf the moment anticipated an ac- 
quittal. 

But the public prosecutor soon dissipated these gleams of hope. He 
stood there for law, and all the prisoners were pronounced to be guilty. 

Then came the cruel sentence. 

Cantegrel was condemned to the excruciating death of the wheel. 
When his knell was rung out from the judgment-seat, the crowds 
+ aa aang every corner of the court shuddered ; none cried “ God bless 

im! 

But when the three sons of the murdered man were condemned to the 
degrading punishment of the gallows, thereon to be hanged by the neck 
until they were dead, for having extorted from a priest the secret of con- 
fession, and when Chambord was sentenced to be burned alive, but not 
before his limbs had been severally broken, a cry of horror and lamenta- 
tion burst forth, and it was some time before the judges could suppress 
the indignant expostulations of those present. Several women, among 
them the daughter of the jailer, fainted ; and even that officer himself be- 
trayed visible emotion. 

The unbappy prisoners heard their doom with less apparent excitement 
than the bystanders. Cantegrel, standing erect, preserved a dogged si - 
lence, and confrented his judges with a fixed and determined gaze. The 
three orphans seemed stunned by the result. The priest. raising his eyes 
to heaven, said, “I appeal to the God of nature and justice against this 
cruel judgment,” 

Cantegrel was led out to suffer amid the execrations of the swarming 
crowd that surrounded the scaffold. He spoke but once: when the offi- 
ciating clergyman approached him with the cross and words of comfort, 
he waved him back as well as his manacled arms would permit, saying, 
‘TI have had enough of priests.” At the first blow he uttered one pierc- 
ing cry ; but the repeated descent of the crushing iron bar on his limbs, 
at cruelly calculated intervals, failed to wring forth another: nor did he 
give vent to a moan during the long hours which slowly followed each 
other, till his scul flitted from his mangled body to its account. 

The fate of Chambord, who was much and justly beloved, excited the 
greatest commiseration. Every effort was made to obtain a remission of 
his terrible sentence, and there was evidently 2 disposition in the highest 
quarter to pardon him. But the sanguinary church was inexorable ; 
its power over enslaved souls was gone if the secrets of the confessional 
were told. We have seen that church publicly dare to defy the law of 
England, and it was not likely to suffer itself to be deprived of its prey 
when the law of France was inits favour. All the mercy which the most 
earnest entreaties and most pressing solicitations could obtain for the un- 
fortunate curé was, that the executicner should be permitted to give him 
the coup de grace as he was bound to the cross ot St. Audrew, belore his 
body was committed to the flames, 

The populace, priest-ridden as it was, and keen as was its appetite for 
the horrible, did not witness this legal butchery without murmurs: but 
the youth, the beauty, the filial piety of the three brothers inspired the 
good citizens of Toulouse with such an intense interest, that the autho- 
rities dreaded a rising in their favour on the day of execution, and not 
without reason, for they felt that, upon this occasion, the vor populi 
would indeed be the vox Dei. 

The prison of the Hauts Murats, in which the brothers were confined, 
was of extraordinary strength, and many an avxious look was directed 
towards its massive walls by friendly eyes, whose owners bad internally 
sworn that these bereaved youths should not be murdered by form of law. 
All hope, however, of getting them out before the fatal day was gone, 
and a plan was organized for rescuing them from the ecaffold at all hazards, 
when the peace of the town was preserved, and the law was prevented 
from committing a great crime, by the escape of the prisoners, through 
the aid of friendly hands within the prison, Jean, the youngest of the 
brethren, whose force of character had first opened up to his elders the 
way for getting at the secret of their father’s murder, he who had been 
the first to conceive and the most ready to execute the daring duress on 
the unhappy priest, was as handsome aud well made & specimen of vigor- 
ous humanity as any in the province of Languedoc. Many a fair dame 
had lost her heart as she gazed on the fine features and well-proportioned 
form of the young man as he stood distinguished from his fellow prisoners 
by his beauty, stature, and noble mien, before they took their seats on the 
bench of the accused ; and many a bright eye might have restrained its 
tears if Jean had not been among the condemned. Force being of no 
avail against the impregnable stone-work of the Hauts Murats, those 
golden keys which have opened so many locks were tried and tried ino 
vain : the jailer and bis aids were incorruptible, 

But Mr. Hobbs is not the only personage who laughs at locksmiths. 

Over the mountains, 
And over the waves : 
Under the fountains, 
And under the graves ; 
Over floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 
Love will find out the way. 


The jailer’s fair daughter had cast the eyes of affection on Jean, and, 
sooth to say, Annette’s youth and beauty were worthy of him. The diffi- 





culties of communication vanished before the inventive faculties and in- 
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e tible repources of a woman in love, and after innumerable disap- | solely on their own resources, and the 
tments; the whole city trembled with delight at learning that the | their drafts upon each other negotiable 


very day before that fixed for the execution. the three brothers, accom- 
panied by Annette, who bad managed to effect their liberation, had left | 


the gloomy precincts of the Hauts Murats, and had gained a place of re- 
fuge, where they were in safety, before pursuit was thought of. Indeed, 
their cause was considered so entirely the cause of the whole province, 
that no great eagerness would have been manifested to overtake them if 
they bad still been within reach of the arm of the law, so the authorities 
comforted themselves with causing the sentence to be executed in effigy, 
while the priests gnashed their teeth at the loss of their victims: at 
both which exhibitions the good people of Toulouse made themselves 


ry. 

The Regent afterwards permitted the fugitives to re-enter France ; but 
they could not reappear either at Toulouse or at Croix-Daurade ; nor iu- 
deed at any place to which the parliament of Languedoc resorted. They 
came to reside at Paris ; but their priestly enemies would not let them 
rest even there, and the memorial which they addressed to the Marquis 
d’Argenson, praying his protection, and that they might be left undis- 
turbed by the persecution which still followed them, notwithstanding 
their lettres de grace, may, it is said, still be seea in the archives of the 
police of Paris. 





THE GREEK MERCHANTS. 


In the great Exchange-Room of Liverpool there stands a large baro- 
meter, round which, as a kind of demi-oracle, crowds of corn merchants 
and dealers may be seen gathered on “ operation days.’’ The dealings 
of the chapmen, in certain seasons, are greatly influenced by the rise or 
fall of this great weather clock. lt enjoys a reputation, indeed, some- 
what akin to that of the Horse Guards’ clock in London, whose kind old 
face must be familiar to many Americans, looking across the pleasant 
Gardens of St. James, straight into the chamber where Albert and Vic- 
toria sleep. They both—these great dials—command a reverential faith, 
which Mahomet and Brigham Young might envy. Dark were the fears 
then it awoke in many believing minds to find that for some months past 
the column: of Mercary fell with strange and startling rapidity on each 
recurring market day. What were at first fears of scarcity rose into fears 
of famine. It became not a question of bad weather and high prices, but 
the worst weather and highest prices. Suspicion was at last roused ; the 
Committee of the Exchange set a watch, and it was discovered that an 
oracle had not spoken, but “ a bull,” who was speculating largely for a 
rise, bad elevated the indicator with his fioger, thus making it appear as 
if the mercury had fallen in the tube. The discovery has created an in- 
tense sensation, not alone in the Liverpool Change, but in Mark-lane 
and all the great Corn Exchanges of Europe ; and it was freely asserted, 
publicly and in the city article of the Times, that it was a planned de- 
vice of the Greek merchants, who were known to have heavy interests 
involved. Three of the body at Liverpool—Messrs. Franchiadi, Schilizzi, 
aod Papayanni—addressed at once a letter to the*Z%mes denying, on the 
part of their countrymen, the quicksilver impeachment. But, though 
there is much faith in Greek cunning, there is little in Greek truth. The 
Committee of the Liverpool Exchange, though unable legally to prove 
them guilty, refused to indorse their innocence. This affair has excited 
80 much attention throughout commercial circles in Europe as to awaken 
a deep curiosity to know somewhat of the character and extent of the 
operations of the Greek Houses, which, though yet young, are found 
already to surpass in range, enterprise and prescient judgment, most of 
the oldest commercial houses of Europe. A sketch, for which we happen 
to have the most accurate material, will, on this account, be, we are 
sure, not alone deeply interesting to the commercial community on the 
ether side, but to our own, among whom several Greek houses have 
already risen. 

The Greeks have establishments at Constantinople, Smyrna,Syra,Brous- 
sa, Teheran, Odessa, Galatz, [braila, Vienna, Marseilles, Trieste, Alexan- 
dria, Liverpool, Manchester, St. Petersburg, New-York, New-Orleans, Rio 
de Janeiro, Calcutta, and many points of the globe ; and while on the one 
hand they supply Western Europe with the seeds, grain, silk, fruits, drugs, 
spices of the Kast, they supply the East with the manufactures of England 
and Continental Europe, with coal, iron, hard ware, and coffee, with tea, in- 
digo, &c. ; in fact, form the main link of civilization betweea Asia and 
Europe by controlling the main springs of commerce. This immense 
exchange of produce is carried on by a handful of men, who chiefly spring 
from the Island of Chios, which during the wars between Greece and 
Turkey became the refuge of the best class of Greek merchants, and this 
island from enjoying immunity from war became the hot-bed of Greek 
enterprise. Beginuing with founding houses along the coast ofjthe Adri- 
atic, Mediterranean and Biack Sea, and sending peddlers and agents all 
over Persia and Asia Minor, they succeeded, by activity and perseverance, 
in securing a firm footing in the chief markets of the Levant, and their 
operations gradually became so extensive that they had to send agents to 
Manchester and London to superintend transactions, which had become 
too important to be manageable by correspondence. How these agents 
gradually grew into the giant houses of Ralli, Spartalli, Argenti, Schil- 
lizzi, Baltazzi Tamvoco, and Rodocanachi, is one of the most brilliant 
episodes of the commercial annals of the 19th century. Ten years ago 
the name of a Greek firm was a novelty on London ’Change ; now their 
names have become a household word, and there are some Englishmen 
who have absolutely achieved the miracle of pronouncing correctly some 
Greek names. The wildest traditions of the ancient Pheenicians are tame 
compared to the Herculean performances of these modern Greeks. The 
Rallis and Schilizzis come to Change with whole crops of silk, of grain, 
of tallow, linseed, figs and raisins for sale with the same nonchalance as 
jobbers here bring to the hammer a lot of French goods. On the one 
band, they advance money to the Russian or Wallachian land owners, to 
secure the acquisition of the Agricultural produce of the soil; on the 
other, they enter into contracts with the English and French speculators, 
who purchase the grain in anticipation of the miller’s demand. Shrewd- 
ly watching both the disposition of the land-owners, and the caprices of 
the speculators, and profitting by the vacillations of the one and flactua- 
tions of the other, they set this giant lever of interchange in motion, ha- 
ving both ends sentinelled by men of cleverness and genius and who, be- 
ing ali imbued with the same spirit, work into each others’ hands. The 
agent at Odessa or Galatz possesses the same minute knowledge of the 
character and peculiarities of the land-owner he has to deal with as the 
agent at London or Marseilles does of those whom he has to control. 

The same completeness of arrangement and organization preside over 

all their business management while they feel every pulsation of the 
spinner of Spitalfields and Macclesfield, of Lyons and St. Etienne, and 
follow every throb of the French silk goods market, in New York, in Lon- 
‘don, in New Orleaus and Paris, they follow with the same laborious 
watchfulness the threading of the silk worm in Broussa or Cephalonia ; and 
it is this astounding intellectual ardour, grasping with its fold all con- 
flicting elements of climate, markets and every form of vicissitude, and 
with keen comprehensive eye descrying every change in the commercial 
atmosphere, and acting on it with the rapidity of lightning, which has ac- 
quired for the Greek his great reputation for business genius and saga- 
city. On the one hand, you’see them scrutinizing the fancies and con- 
sulting the tastes of the Turks or Persians who buy their Brazil coffee and 
Chinese tea, and seeing what patterns of dress, or species of article suits 
their requirement : on the other, you see their agents in the manufactur- 
ing districts of England preparing goods in precise harmony with the 
idiosyncracies of their Oriental customers. The same military discipline 
-in execution pervades the spirit of all their agents, who, being of one 
race, oue tongue, and in many instances one family, cooperate together 
with marvellous harmony and wondrous esprit de corps. Indeed the 
power of association is, perhaps, the great element of success, that power 
which contributed so much to the greatness of the Rothschilds, the Ba- 
rings, and almost every large establishment on the Globe. Several bro- 
thers or friends of divers gilts, but animated by one purpose, and, in the 
main, 5 one spirit, as all these instances illustrate, can achieve great re- 
sults. The Greek houses we have named are also so mapy distinct and 
separate establishments, but net one of them could have realized what 
they have accomplished, were it not that several relatives or friends had 
grouped together to give to the establishment that compactness, which 
gives it that strength, on which is built that which determines the credit 
of the world’s money markets— moral confidence—confidence in the so- 
lidity and solvency of houses organized with such harmonious power and 
‘conducted with such mental vigour. This confidence it is which opened 
to the drafts which the ageat at Constantinople draws on the agent at 
London, the way to the discount chambers of Lombard and the parlour 
of the Baok of England, The good will of the Bankers of the European 
money marts being obtained, tavir admirable organization and managing 
tact received still an additional strength by the power they held of real- 
izing at any moment almost any amount by drawing upon any of their 
houses abroad. ‘The great Viennese banker, Siua, is a Greek himself, and 
has realized an immense fortune by becoming one of the mediators be- 
tween the European bankers and his Greek friends. 

But the Foulds of Paris aud other great houses soon courted the clien- 
telle of the Greeks, and afforded them many financial facilities where cir- 
cumstances rendered them necessary, But, on the whole, they leaned 








oral confidence which rendered 
London, In corn crises, at pe- 
culiar periods of pressure, and at times of difficulty of the Bank of Con- 
stantinople, the Bank of Eagland was prone to reject their bills, especi- 
ally as the wretched condition of the Turkish finances, with which the 
Bank of Constantinople was involved, rendered connection with it appa- 
rently dangerous; but only apparently, and even then only to those who 
misunderstood the character of the connection. The sequel showed the 
uneasiness occasionally evinced by the Bank of England,gand Cauliffe or 
Overend was wholly without foundation, as crisis after crisis came, and 
while English and German houses crashed and tumbled, the Greek houses 
stood the storm firm and erect. The only failure of moment which ever 
took place among: the Greeks was that of Casteili ; but he was considered 
more of an Italian than a Greek, and a man, moreover, of ferocious specu- 
lative appetite, witbout any of that wary craft and wholesome caution 
which distinguish the Greek proper. Among them in London are all 
manner of Rallis, big and little Rallis, but ¢he Rallis are the Rallis Bro- 
thers, of London, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Calcutta and Manches- 
ter, who are understood to have amassed enormous wealth. But almost 
all the houses have been most prosperous, and they have become so nu- 
merous in London that even outside of Finsbury Circus, a snug little area 
near Finsbury square, in the gap between the end of Broad street and the 
beginning of the City-road, where they originally settled, and still reside 
and keep their offices, they may also now be found. Indeed,in Broad and 
the streets clustering round the Exchange, it is scarcely possible to pass 
by an office without seeing some such classic name as Petrocochino, or 
Mavrogardato, or some other name of similar Romaic pompousness. 
They have built a Greek Church, which they support very liberally. In 
politics they are intensely Pro-Russian, which has made them of late most 
unpopular in London. Personally they are more feared than loved. 
Like the Jews, they possess a genius for business which commands admi- 
ration, but, like them, they are full of finesse and cunning meannesses, 
which beget distrust. But, with one as the other, much allowance must 


be made for peculiar intensity. of nature and that selfish wrap-up in them- | * 


selves and what belongs to them, which seems to be more or less peculiar 
to all tribes with Oriental blood. 

To support their own religion, their own race, their clique, their com- 
mon interest and ambition, the Greeks are capable of the most sublime 
acts of devotion and self-sacrifice; but though they are ready to adapt 
themselves to those among whom their lot is cast, their sympathy rarely 
extends beyond the circle of their families and their business affiliations. 
Bat, although wholly devoid of that peculiar generous sympathy which 
the high-toned American and British merchant takes in the affairs of man- 
kind, the influence which their industry has exercised upon the civiliza- 
tion of the East was one of decided beneficence. Opening fresh outlets 
for the agricultural produce of Turkey, Egypt and Russia, they have 
largely contributed to ameliorate the condition of the labouring masses. 
As an instance for the great demand for labour which has sprung up 
through the immense exportation of Greek merchants of cereals, from 
Wallachia, we find by the last mails, that the Governor of those Provinces 
has applied to several German States, and offered large bounties to an 
immigration of peasantry. They have also awakened a taste for Euro- 
pean refinement and culture by the exchanges between the silks, fruits 
and spices of the Russians and Turks, and the tasteful wares of France 
and England, while at the same time, the Armenians and Turks drawn 
from the interior to assist at the sales of the Bazaars of Pera, when they 
return, awake a spirit of curiosity by the relation of all they had seen, 
and thus produce. even in the impassable Mussulman or indolent Persian, 
something like a healthy impulse of emulation. 

The present war may interrupt this peaceable development of the East. 
The capture of Sebastopol, where many Greek houses were established 
must have inflicted serious loss on their trade, and the procrastination of 
the war may give a serious shock to the stability of the Greeks. Yet 
their past history shows great power of endurance, and we should not be 
surprised to see thein weathering the storm in comparative safety. They 
have made themselves, too, within the past few years less dependant on 
the East by establishing houses on this side of the Atlantic. However, 
their strength lies more in the moral confidence they have inspired in Eu- 
ropean bankers, than in their own financial resources ; their existence 
hangs on the preservation of that confidence. 

Like the Roccas of Genoa and other Mediterrenean houses, the Greeks in 
London are extensive shipowners, but Greek bottoms are not popular 
with the underwriters, who refuse to insure them except at very high 
premiums. They carry on their trade generally by freighting A 1 Eng- 
lish, Scandinavian, Russian or American vessel ; occasionally, however, 
they send one of their Greek vessels to Rio to fetch coffee. But asa rule, 
Greek vessels are rarely used beyond the trade on the Black Sea, or on 
short passages to Galatz, Alexandria or Odessa. However, during the 
great demand for shipping, which the famine created in 1847, the Greeks 
tally shared in shipping prosperity, realizing often enormous freights. 
The Greeks, too, possess the art of keeping as of making money, and dis- 
relish all rash speculation, confining themselves to the barter trade legi- 
timately within their reach. With the exception of the great Rallis, too, 
who, within the last few years, have begun to leave their old humble 
abode in Finsbury Circus to live amid dash and glare at the West End, 
they add to all their many meritorious qualities, the rarest of all virtues, 
that of living ‘with modest economy, and never going beyond their 
means. 

Take the Greeks, for all in all, they are as superior a class of business 
men as the commercial world has seen. Io command of various lan- 
guages, in activity, perseverance and genuine knowledge of men and 
things, with which they are brought in contact, they are not surpassed 
by any race of merchants of our day.—M. Y. Daily Times. 





MR. CUSHING’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS DEPUTY. 
These two letters are commented upon, editorially, in another place. 


Attorney General’s Office, Sept. 12. 

Sir :-—In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., on the subject of the in- 
dictments pending against persons charged with recruiting tor the militia 
service of Great Britain, I have the honour to make the following obser- 
vations : 

Mr. McKeon has been advised of the desirableness of conferring with 
you personally, either by himself or his assistant, in regard to new evi- 
dence to which he may have access, and which may be useful to you. 

I suggest the expediency of trying only a part of the cases now, espe- 
cially if you fail to convict in some leading case. 

But the most important consideration is this : 

This Government has, of course, addressed to that of Great Britain 
such demands of public redress and satisfaction in the premises as the na- 
tional honour requires. But the Government of Great Britain, with ex- 
traordinary inattention to the grave aspect of its acts, namely: the fla 
grant violation of our sovereiga rights involved in them, has supposed it 
a sufficient justification of what it has done, to reply that it gave instruc- 
tions to its agents so to proceed as not to infringe our municipal laws ; 
and it quotes the remarks of Judge Kane in support of the idea that it 
has succeeded in this purpose. It may beso. Judge Kane is an upright 
and intelligent judge, and will pronounce the law as it is, without fear 
or favour. But if the British Government has, by ingenious contrivances, 
succeeded in sheltering its agents from conviction as malefactors, it has, 
in so doing, doubled the maguitude of the national wrong inflicted on the 
United States. 

This Government has done its duty of internal administration in prose- 
cuting the individuals engaged in these acts. If they are acquitted, 
by a deliberate undertaking of the British Government, not only, asa 
nation to violate owr sovereign rights as a nation, but also to evade our 
municipal laws—aad that undertaking shall be consummated by its 
agents in the United States—when all this shall have been judicially as- 
certained, the President will then have before him the elements of deci- 
sion as to what international action it becomes the United States to adopt 
in so grave a matter.—I am, very respectfully, C. Cusuina. 

Jas. C. Van Dyke, Exq., U.S. Attorney, Phila. 


Attorney General’s Office, Sept. 17. 

Sir—I desire to make a further suggestion in regard to the trial of par- 
ties charged with recruiting soldiers in the United States for the service 
of the British Government. 

It is known that instructions on this subject were given by that Go- 
vernment to its officers in the United States. We are told by Lord Cla- 
rendon that those officers bad “ stringent instructions’’ so to proceed as 
not to violate the municipal law— that is, to violate its spirit, but not its 
letter. Ifso, the instructions themselves violate the sovereign rights of 
the United States, 

But in the meantime, every Consul of Great Britain in the United 
States is, by the avowal of his Goverament, subject to the just suspicion 
of breach of law ; while apparently he must have disobeyed bis owa,Go- 
vernment, or, in obeying it, have abused his Consular functions by the 
violation of his international duty to the United States, 

In these circumstances it is deemed highly necessary that the British 
Consul at Philadelphia or any other officer of the British Governmeut 


shall not be suffered to interfere in the trials, as he attempted to do on a 
previous occasion. That no letter of his be read except in the due form 
of evidence, and that if he have anything to say, he shall be put on the 
stand by the defence, in order that he may be fally cross-examined by the 
prosecution. 

It is clear that he has no right, by any rale of public law, or of inter- 
national comity, to be heard in the case by the Court, otherwise than as 
@ witness, whether enforced or volunteer.—I have the honour to be, &c. 


C. CusHine. 
Jas. C. Van Dyke, Eeq., U. S. Attorney, Phila. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A DUKE AND A GENTLEMAN. 
Referring to an article, headed as above, in our last week's issue, we 
now publish the correspondence that gave rise to it. 


Mr. Alfred Hamilton presents bis compliments to the Editor of the 
Times, and will feel greatly obliged by the favour of his assistance in 


making public the uoprovoked insult of which the particulars will be 
found in the accompanying letters. 


1, Whiteball-gardens, Sept. 25. 


“1, Whitehall-gardens, Sept. 24. 
“ My Lord Duke,— Wishing to see your grace on gor oA emanated 
with the borough of Totnes, I called at your house on the 11th inst., and 
your servant, who had previously taken my card to you, ushered me into 
your room. Thereupon, without in any wa acknowledging my salute, 
or offering me a seat, you asked, in a most insolent tone, ‘ What do you 
want?’ As I was about to explain the purpose of my visit, and before I 
had had time to say a dozen words, you pointed with your hand to the 
door, and, in a tone of increased insolence, ordered me to leave your 
room. As I stood fora moment in amazement at such extraordinary 
conduct, you went to the door, threw it open, and again desired me to 


etire. 

“If for this behaviour I bad severely chastised you on the spot you 
would only have had your deserts. I did not do so; but, having left 
your house, I wrote to you forthwith, requesting an explanation. To the 
messenger who delivered my letter you sent the reply, ‘No auswer.’ I 
then put my friend, Major Green, in communication with you ; and he 
has been unable to obtain, at your hands, either explanation, expression 
of regret, or other satisfaction. 

“ Now, since you decline to submit yourself to those rules of society 

which are held sacred by all gentlemen and men of honour, it becomes 

my duty to bring you to the bar of public opinion, by which you shall be 

judged. To this end I shall give the utmost possible publicity to this let- 

ter and to the correspondence that has preceded it— have the honour to 
6 


be, &c., ALFRED HamItron. 
“To his Grace the Duke of Somerset.” 


“ National Club, 1, Whitehall-gardens, Sept. 11. 
‘“‘ My Lord Duke,—I shall feel obliged by some explanation of the ex- 
traordinary treatment received at your hands on the occasion of my call- 
ing on your Grace this morning.—I have the honour to be, d&c., 
“ ALFRED HaMILTon.” 
(No answer was returned to this letter.) 


“9, James-street, Buckingham-gate, Sept. 13. 

“Major Green presents his compliments to his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, and begs to inform him that he called this afternoon, in hopes 
of obtaining an interview, on the part of bis friend Mr. Alfred Hamilton, 
who naturally feels himself aggrieved by an affair which took place at 
the residence of the Dake of Somerset on Tuesday last, and which, the 
Duke must be aware, demands an explanation on his part, more particu- 
larly as the letter in reference to the occurrence which was left at the 
Duke’s residence on Tuesday last still remains unanswered. 

‘“‘ If the Duke of Somerset will appoint a time and place for an inter- 
view Major Green will do himself the honour of calling. 

“His Grace the Dake of Somerset.” 


“ Maiden Bradley, Frome, Sept. 14. 
“ The Duke of Somerset has received a letter from Major Green, who 
states that he wishes to obtain an interview with the duke on the part of 
Mr. Alfred Hamilton. 

“ Mr. Alfred Hamilton was admitted by mistake into the duke’s private 
room. The dake had never seen nor heard of him before, and declined 
all communiggfiod with him, as any matter of business should have been 
transmitted by letter. 

“Mr. Alfred Hamilton then wrote a letter, (the letter dated Sept. 11) 
but did not state his business; the duke is still, therefore, at a loss to un- 
derstand why that gentleman intruded into his room, to which he only 
obtained access from the belief that he was a Mr. Hamilton with whom 
the duke is acquainted. The duke declines any further correspondence 
with Mr. A. Hamilton, but if there should be any business requiring 
attention the duke’s solicitors are Messrs. Maberly and Beachcroft, King’s- 
road, Bedford-row. 

“To Major Green, &c.” 


“9, James-street, Buckingham-gate, Sept. 16. 

“Major Green has had the honour of receiving the Duke of Somerset’s 
note, dated September 14. 

“ The Duke of Somerset appears to have quite misunderstood the tenour 
of Major Green’s communication, which was simply to obtain an expla- 
nation of the conduct of the Duke of Somerset towards Mr. A. Hamilton. 

“ Mr. Hamilton called at the Duke of Somerset’s residence on the 11th 
inst., and was shown into the duke’s room by a servant who had previous- 
ly taken in his card. The duke then, it appears, without giving Mr. 
Hamilton the opportunity of explaining the object of his visit, ordered 
him to leave the house. 

“ The above is the affair concerning which Major Green requests and 
explanation on the part of his friend, Mr. Hamilton, and the Duke of So- 
merset, no doubt, will agree that his solicitors are hardly the gentlemea 
with whom Major Green should communicate concerning this matter. 

“ His Grace the Duke of Somerset.” 

(No answer was returned to this letter.) 


“9, James-street, Buckingham-gate, Sept. 20. 

“ The Duke of Somerset having left unanswered Major Green’s letter 
of the 16th inst., thereby tacitly declining to offer any explanation for the 
gratuitous and unprovoked insult offered by his Grace to Mr. Hamilton 
on the 11th inst., it only remains for Major Green to catl upon the Dake 
of Somerset either to apologize to Mr. Hamilton, or appoiat a friend to 
make such arrangements as may be necessary to afford Mr. Hamilton the 
satisfaction which is due from one gentleman to another under such cir- 
cumstances. ’ 

‘* Major Green trusts the Duke of Somerset will see the necessity of at 
once complying with this request. 

‘* His Grace the Duke of Somerset.” 

(No answer was returned to this letter.) 


It should be observed that the Duke (better known as Lord Seymour) 
represented the Borough of Totness at the time of his succession to the 
Peerage. This may account for Mr. Hamilton’s desire to see him. We 
give however his Grace the privilege of the last word. He thus ad- 
dressed the Times on the 3rd inst. 


Sir,—As you have made some observations upon my conduct in an in- 
terview with Mr. A. Hamilton, as reported by that gentleman himself, I 
trust that in fairness to me, you will allow me to state that I do not ad- 
mit the accuracy of his report. 4 

I declined all conversation with him that I might not be misrepre- 
sented, and he persisted against my remonstrance in his endeavour to 
prolong the interview. Jn delining to hear the private matters which he 
wished to press upon me I deny that I used any language which could 
justly give offence. It is now manifest that he hoped to entangle me in 
some electioneering scheme, from which I only escaped by declining any 
further conversation. 

I will not trespass further on your valuable space, but remain your 
obedient servant, SOMERSET. 

Maiden-Bradley, Oct. 3. . 


——__s>_——— 


A BOY-SOLDIER AT THE REDAN. 


Lieutenant Massy, who only joined the head-quarters of the regiment 
lately, a chubby faced youth of sixteen years of age, led the Grenadiers 
of the 19th Regiment into action at the assault upon the Redan on the 
8th inst. They came up to the support of the attacking columns. No- 
thing could exceed the bravery of this young fellow. He went on in front 
of his men, got across the ditch, and climbed to the parapet on the oppo- 
site side. Here his progress was impeded by the men of different regi- 
ments, who were crowded together, vainly endeavouring to effect an en- 








trance into the work. The men fell thickly around him, but he escaped. 
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He was one of the very last 
mounting the counterscarp, and just at the edge 
the hill, some soldier caught bold of his leg to assist himeelf in mounting 
up. At that moment a rifle ball struck young Massy in the left thigh. 
The bone was broken near the hip joint, and he was unable to extricate 
himself from his dangerous position. 
there remained. Now came a fearful trial. 
themselves thickly on the parapets of the Redan, firing at our men who 
were retiring, and, in turn, our troops were firing up at the Redan from | 
the first paraltel of the works of the right attack. The shot flew like bail 
around him. Then came the round shot and shell directed against the ene- 
my in the Redan, but many of which struck short, and cut up the ground 
where the wounded were lying between the abattis and the ditch. Every 
shot which struck the parapet of the Redan sent back a shower of duat 
and stones over the nearest wounded. Some of our men, lying thus 
dreadfully exposed, even asked the Russians to take them into the work, 
by appealing to them, “Johnny, Johnny.” In several instances the 
Russians slipped out, in spite of the fire, and carried some of the wounded 
and placed them under shelter. Young Massy, however, kept him- 
quiet, and continued near to the spot where he had fallen. 

He felt as if his life must be lost, and yet at the same time hope was 
kept up by an opposite feeling that he might be spared to escape. At 
last, when the fire had in a great degree subsided, and the afternoon was 
advancing, a Russian soldier in his characteristic grey coat came to him. 
He o his coatee to find if he had valuables there, then sought for a 
watch or other things, but handled him so gently that Massy felt no fear 

ting the man taking bis life. At last he left him, taking his sword 
havresack. This was the only Russian who came near bim ; others 
were around collecting the Minié rifles and anything else they thought 
worth ones away. Massy saw no barbarity or ill-treatment now ; pre- 
viously, while the fighting was going on, many of the wounded were bayo- 
neted by the enemy. Some time elapsed, the firing had ceased all around, 
evening was advancing, when suddenly, without any warning, the ground 
shook, and there was a terrific noise from an explosion. It was one of the 
magazines in the Redan which the Russians had fired. Down came a 
shower of dust and gravel, and as ill-fortune would have it, there fell 
also a large stone and struck poor Massy on the right thigh, the one which 
not previously wounded. It inflicted a very severe bruise. Soon 
afte s he perceived in the dusk some twelve or fifteen men coming 
cautiously up towards the Redan. They were not very far distant when 
he first perceived them, but what amazed him was that they were not 
fired at. He could not divine why this was, or what the Russians were 
abont ; and at last suspected that the men must be Russians themselves 
who were not observed from our trenches. They went into the Redan, 
and he lost sight of them, but after a short time they came back again, 
and he discovered them to belong to one of our Highland regiments. The 
French had communicated the fact that the Russians had deserted the 
Redan, and this party had gone to reconnoitre. Fortunately they did not 
remain longer, for shortly after their return another magazine of the 
Redan was blown up. Had they been within the work, the probability is 
that the greater part of them would have been destroyed. Massy, as he 
lay at the edge of tae ditch, was again covered by the dirt and loose frag- 
ments which were thrown up into the air, but this time received no hurt. 
Subsequenily he attracted the attention of one of the Highlanders, and 
after a short time was carried in a loose great-coat to the trenches. There 
his wound was examined by an assistant-surgeon, and he was sent up on 
a stretcher tocamp. He is going on favourably, but his wound is of a 
very dengerous character.—Letter from the Crimea, Sept. 18. 


—_———@——____ 
CZAR PETER’S WAY OF NEGOTIATING PEACE. 


When M. Osterman returned to Aland, in the month of April, it was 
less to negotiate than to menace the Swedes, for his Czarish Majesty (hav- 
ing pages Riga, &.) had ordered him to declare, that unless they ac- 
cepted in two months’ time of the conditions proposed they must expect 
a visit from 40,000 plenipotentiaries, who would force them to it sword in 
hand....(He then made a descent on Sweden.) The account published 
at Petersburg, by order of the Czar, “ to eternise” the memory of the 
work of these plenipotentiaries, is as follows,—Admiral Apraxin, for his 
ace had burned or des'royed six good towns, 11 castles or palaces of 

k, 109 of wood, belonging to noblemen, 826 village®end hamlets, 3 
mills, 10 magazines, 2 mines of copper, and 5 mines of fron. Major-Ge- 





neral Lesly, on his part, had redueed to ashes 2 towns, 21 castles or no- 
blemen’s houses, 535 villages and hamlets, 40 mills, 16 magazines, and 9 
mines of iron (for one of which the Swedes had offered 300,000 rix dol- 
lars, to save it from ruin). They destroyed also the corn and forage, and 
killed all the cattle and horses that they could not carry off with them. 
They put on board their vessels all the iron they were able, and the rest, 
to the number of 80,000 bars, they threw into the sea. 

The design of the Czar, in all these burnings and devastatious, was 
(says his eulogist) to bring the Court of Sweden to accept of such condi- 
tions as we was willing to impose upon it. To which purpose he sent 
Counsellor Osterman thither, charged with a commission to make the 
hardest propositions. And he, agreeably to the Aland project of peace, 
demanded nothing less than the absolute cession of Esthonia, Ingria, and 
Carelia, comprising the towns of Revel, Wybourg, Narva, and Keckseolm, 
and the cession for forty years of Livonia. 

These and other diabolical doings of that crafty barbarian, commonly 
called Peter the Great, soon compelled the Crown of Sweden to submit 
to be robbed of a large part of its dominions, so that he soon came into 
possession of extensive shores on the eastern side of the Baltic ; and he 
speedily took advantage of it to build many ships of war for his future 


pallial “ Life of Peter Czar of Muscovy.” Printed in 





SUMMARY OF THE LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 
As Telegraphed from Halifax to the N. Y. Associated Press. 


But little has occurred at the seat of war beyond the fact that the Allies 
were threatening Perekop, and that their advance had for a time been 
checked.—French troops were being concentrated on the Danube, and 
Odessa was expected to be immediately bombarded by the allied fleet, 
which was before its walls.—The garrison at Kars stili held out.—Gen. 
Simpson in his last dispatch, dated Sebastopol, Sept. 29, says that 9,500 
men were employed daily in making a road from Balaklava to the camp. 
Fatigue parties in the town were engaged in getting timber and other 
materials from the ruins, in order te get shelter for the troops ere bad 
weather set in—The Russian fire from the batteries on the north side 
caused Gen. Simpson some little annoyance, but has not prevented work 
being carried oa. By the explosion of a kind of infernal machine, num- 
ber of which had been dug up in various parts of the town and around 
the batteries, an officer and nineteen men were wounded. 

Gen. Simpson reports a trifling engagement, in which the 10th Hussars 
and the Chasseurs beat back the Cossacks near Kertch. 

Marseilles advices of the 10th state that the minister of War was still 
using every exertion to reinforce the army in the Crimea. 

A letter from Sebastopol, in the Frankfort Gazette, states that the 
sunken Russian ships can be raised without difficulty, as the Russians 
closed them in every part but one, and attached hose to the hulls so that 
the water can be pumped out when required. Pelissier and Simpson, ac- 
cording to The Daily News, have had a meeting, with a view to prevent 
what they consider indiscreet revelations by newspaper correspondents 
military and civil—Gen. Marmora declares in an order of the day that 
he will severely punish the authors of any letters which may have been 
found, by informing the Russians of the movements of the Allies, to have 
injured the position of the latter. ‘ 

A letter from Sebastopol in the Marseilles Journal says that one of 
the orders which had been executed by the troops with the greatest plea- 
sure was that of filling up the trenches. It is stated that the troops re- 
gard their prospects so favourably that a great nunber of soldiers of the 
class of 1847 who may now quit the service do not wish to do so. 


A despatch from Prince Gortschakoff dated Oot. 9, received at St. 
Petersburg, states that the Allies had advanced from Eupatoria, threat- 
ening Perekop, but had retired on meeting the advance posts of the Rus- 
= left flank. Sixteen battalions of the Russians were thrown into dis- 

r. 

According to the Frankfort Post Zeitung, the body of the Russian 
army bad been withdrawn from the plateau on the north side of Sebasto- 
pol toward the heights of Belbek. Only a few thousand men now garri- 
= jie pin forts—In the neighbourhood of Nicolaieff some forty- 

men are concentrated, twenty-eight th 
neg y wptmcteat tie ‘ilar a y-eig ousand of whom be- 


The Allied fleet, which, according to the last news 
expedition from Sebastopol, anchored off Odessa on the 
= —s Gortschakoff reports that the 
of the line, twenty-seven steamers, and one other vessel. No ne f th 
bombardment had been received up to the latest dates, but was p shade 
immediately. Odessa, since the destruction of the corn ports in the Sea 
of Azoff, has formed the chief if not the sole means o 


sailed on a secret 
8th day of Octo- 
force consists of eight ships 


f support of the 


who retired. On his retarn, as he was| Russian army in the Crimes. The Emperor of Russia and suite arrived 
of the natural glacis of | at Odessa on the 22d of September, bat left again the next day for Nico- 


laieff to attend a council of war. 


The Invalide Russe gives a detailed account of the losses of the Rus- 


He crawled on a few yards and | sian garrison on the 8th of September, as follows: killed, 2,684; wound- 
The Russians were showing | 


ed, 6,058; contusions, 1,205; missing, 1,754—total 11,701. The same 
jourvai states that the Russians lost 1,500 men on the 10th of August, 
and 1,000 men per day every day up to September 5. Thus it would ap- 
pear that the losses of the garrison for the last three weeks of the siege 
amounted to 32,000 men, irrespectively of disease. 


According to the Constantinople Journal the commander of the Tar- 
kish army on the Danube has received instractions to provide rations for 
forty or fifty thousand French troops, who are to arrive at Silistria about 
the end of October.—A telegraph from Constantinople states that the 
Anglo-Turkish contingency has received orders to proceed to Schumla. 
(Probably by telegraph is meant a telegraphic despatch, and by Turkish 
contingency the contingent.) 


Gen. Mouravieff has forwarded to St. Petersburg a report of a success- 
ful engagement, in which the Cossacks, militia and dragoons, commanded 
by Lieut.-Gen. Kovalerski, defeated a detachment of one thousand — 
hundred regular Turkish cavalry and one thousand Bashi-Bazouks. The 
Turks had about four hundred killed—Ali Pasha, the commander, who 
took part in most of the last wars of Pigery:/ was made prisoner, The 
Turks lost all their guns.—The garrison at Kars still holds out, though 
reduced to great extremes. Part of Omer Pasha’s force was advaneing 
from Batoun to attempt to raise the blockade. The Turkish force now 
at Kars numbers ten thousand men. 


The Russians are repairing Sweaborg with the greatest activity, en- 
larging the barracks and building batteries, &. Further accounts from 
Riga though meager, of the bombardment, state that the batteries at the 
mouth of Duna had suffered little, but the battery of Ballen had conside- 
rably.—On the 25th of September three frigates anchored at the mouth 
of the river Sulis, and the boats’ crews set fire to ten vessels.—Rear Ad- 
miral Pennaud, describing the expedition to the gulph of Bothnia by one 
French corvette and two English steamers, states : Eleven Russian ves- 
sels, anchored off Buran, a small town on the Finnish coast, were cap- 
tured ; also eight other small vessels, making the tonnage captured two 
thousand five hundred. 


The Moniteur announces, officially, that the Empress has entered the 
fifth month of her pregnancy, and that her health is excellent.—An alli- 
ance between Prince Napoleon and the Princess Royal of England, it is 
stated by the Times correspondent, is ramored in political circles. 


It is announced in one cf the London papers that the Danish govern- 
ment bas invited all maritime powers, including the United States, to 
meet in congress at Copenhagen in November, to settle the question of 
the sound dues. Denmark, it is said, proposes a capitalization and re- 
demption of the dues. 


P. S.—The Daily ews says: “ We believe there is no doubt that 
General Simpson has resigned his command in the Crimea, aid has re- 
commended General Eyre as his successor. The Government, Lowever, 
has declined to accept General Simpson’s resignation.” 


The Bank of England returns, Oct. 6, state the amount of notes in cir- 
culation at £20,292,555, being an increase of £129,870 ;, and the stock of 
bullion in both departments £12,399,281, showing a decrease of £449, 6 {7 
when compared with the previous return. 





Louis NaPoLeon’s ForeTnoucut.—About this time last year a man 
named Louberts, ex-chief of a principal restaurant in the Palais Royal. 
discovered a means of preserving meat, so as to give it fresh at the end 
of any number of years. I believe him to have been the first. Since 
then three or four have found out something analogous, and are putting 
it largely in practice. This man left his place, and applied to some 
capitalists to help him in forming a company for the working of his 
discovery. Their proposals were so selfish, and offered him (the disco- 
verer) so little advantage, that he gave the whole thing up, having 
only obtained, through some private protection, to be allowed to fur- 
nish some preserved articles for the Baltic fleet. As a last chance, how- 
ever, he wrote to the Emperor, recounting the whole. No answer came, 
and, at the end of four or five months, he left Paris for his native vil- 
lage, in Berry, despairing of ever succeeding with his plan. In April 
last came, one morning, a telegraphic despatch, calling this man to the 
Tuileries as fast as possible. He went, and was next morning in Napo- 
leon’s cabinet. ‘I have inquired into the whole,” said the Emperor ; 
“your meats sent to the Baitic succeeded completely ; but that is a 
partial essay. The really important thing would be to bear upon the 
prices of meat at home. You ought to go to South America, and from 
thence send home ship loads of meat, whole beasts preserved. We should 
then see what your method is worth.” “I quite agree to that, but I 
have not a penny to do it with,” was the reply. The Emperor took 
some notes out of a drawer. “There,” said he, * are 50,000f. (£2,000); 
go, and if your plan succeeds I will take care of your future fortunes.” 
The man sailed for America; he is now at Buenos Ayres, and a person 
of my acquaintance has read a letter from him dated thence, and express- 
ing the best possible hopes of-his enterprise—Manchester Guardian. 





Tue INSURRECTION IN CENTRAL INDIA.—The following is from the sum- 
mary of the Bombay Times of Aug. 29:—‘‘ The Sonthal insurrection 
continues to devastate the country, but the insurgents are now being 


arms. The mountain territory near Rajmahal, usually their home, lies 
nearly parallel to the Ganges, and covers an area of about two thousand 
equare miles, the peaks rising to an elevation of from two to four thou- 
sand feet. The people have generally been quiet, industrious and well 
behaved—the present being the first time during the 70 years we have 


be in the country are scattered about in small parties, commiting ravages | 
so atrocious that one shudders on reading them. The conflicts betwixt 
them and the regular troops have invariably ended in the overthrow of | 
the barbarians; and as the close of their career approaches, it becomes 
matter of consideration how those that may escape shall be dealt with, 
Capital punishments, to the extent that they deserved, would imply an 
amount of slaughter not to be thought of. Those who have once tasted 
the pleasure of plundering the plains may, if left in their mountains, came 
to forget the results of their misconduct, and repeat practices the very , 
thought of which must keep the provinces around theminalarm. The | 
fertile fields of Pegu, productive enough to supply food to millions, and 
to extinguish the apprehension of famine in Madras, lie barren for want 
of cultivation, and as the Sonthals are an industrious, hard-working race, 


hemmed in on all sides by our troops, and must speedily yield to force of | 


had to deal with them that they have occasioned us the slightest annoy- | 
ance. The causes of the outbreak are still dubious. The 30,000 supposed to | 
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prevent the earth being mixed with fresh earth or dust blown to it by the 
winds, it was covered with a metal plate perforated with a great number 
of small holes suitable for the free admission of air only. After growin 
in the air for five years the tree was removed and found to weigh 168 
pounds and about three ounces ; the leaves which fell from the tree every 
autumn were not included in this weight. The earth was then removed 
from the vessel, again dried in the oven, and afterwards weighed ; it was 
afterwards discovered to have lost only about two ounces of its original 
weight. Thus 164 pounds of woody fibre, bark and roots, were certain- 
ly produced ; but from what source? The air has been discovered to be 
the source of solid element at least. This statement may at firet appear 
incredible, but on slight reflexioa its trath is proved, because the atmo- 
sphere contains carbonic acid, which is the compound of 714 parts by 
weight of oxygen and 338 parts by weight of carbon. 





Money Marrers in Lonpon.—The advance of the Allies on Perekop 
caused a further rise of one quarter per cent in Consols, making the 
total advance of the day no less than seven-eighths per cent compared 
with prices quoted on Thursday, prior to the decision of the Bank Board 
being made known. The latest quotations of this (Friday) afternoon 
shows a rise of one and a half per cent. A favourable feature upon 
which stress is laid is the apparent cessation of the drain of gold. Di- 
minished anxiety was also expressed as regards the results to be exhi- 
bited in this evening’s Bank returos. At the same time it would ap- 
pear that real relief would be best derived from immediate supplies 
from Australia. Such arrivals would be peculiarly opportune at the 

resent moment, as an excellent test would be afforded for ascertain- 
ng if the bullion drain had really subsided. The discount market 
shows no change of importance. Money continues in good demand, and 
the supply is fair. In the Stock Exchange money commanded four to 
at and a half per cent on stock and Exchequer bills.--Daily Véws, 

et. 13. 


CONSOLATION UNDER Dereat.—The ** Ost Deutsche Post” has the fol- 
lowing order of the day, which was issued by Prince Gortschakoff the 
day alter the defeat of his army at Traktir: “ Head-quarters, the heights 
of Inkerman, Aug. 17. Soldiers !—However calamitous yesterday, by 
God’s will, may have been for us, the army gave a new proof of its tra- 
ditional courage and power of endurance. Your impetuous courage broke 
through all impediments as it they had been mere reeds, and you proved to 
your enemies that no fortifications on earth can protect them against your 
bayonets. Soldiers! you yesterday worthily maintained the reputation 
of our arms, and it is a sacred duty on my part to inform the Emperor, 
our Sovereign, that such was the case. The power placed in my bands 
already enables me to give many of you those rewards which you deserve 
for your unshaken valour, Act as you did yesterday, and, even if Provi- 
dence should not crown your efforts with the success they deserve, you 
may be assured that you will receive the shanks of your Emperor.” 








GERMAN IMMIGRATION INTO THE PRINCIPALITIES.—The German Jour- 
nal of Frauktort staves from Vienna, that the Hospodar of Wallachia has 
requested Austria to exercise her influence with Wurtemberg and other 
German states, to iuduce them to allow fifty thousand German families 
to emigrate to Wallachia. The government of that province engages to 
grant them land from the property of the religious foundations, and to 
exempt them from taxes for ten years. 





NaPo.LeonisM.—The Emperor, by a recent decree, has decided that his 
cousins, Charles, Lucien, Pierre, and Antoine Bonaparte, aud Murat, shall 
have the title of Prince and Highness, and that the Duchess of Hamilton 
shall be treated as a foreign princess, and the Duke, ber husband, as one 
| of the members of the family. The decree regulates the manner in which 

the titles are to descend to the children of the aforesaid personages. 








VenTILATION OF Hosprrats.—A patent has been recently granted to 
| Lieutenant Cook, R.N., F.R.S., Professor of Fortifications, at Addiscombe, 
‘*‘ for improvementsin the method of working gigantic fans, called punkas, 
for agitating the air in hospitals, barracks, churches, and other large 
buildings, in tropical climates, and, in the height of summer, in more 
northern Jatitudes.’”? These punkas may be worked by manual labour 
or by horse, bullock, or steam power. 





A Wase@ to Cure a Nuisance.—An interesting modification of a well- 
known hydraulic apparatus has been devised by an ingenious mechanist. 
It is an elegant form of the common garden engine, adapted to drawing- 
rooms ; and its purpose is not to irrigate the plants in the balcony, for 
promotion of their growth, but to besprinkle the organ grinders in the 
street, in the event of their refusal to move on. No library or sick cham- 
ber facing the street should be without one of these useful contrivances. 
The liquid recommended for the spargefaction of the noisy vagrants is 
soap-and-water : a fluid to which they have all evidently a great objec- 
tion.— Punch. 


Givine Him tHe News.—On Thursday evening, during the play of 
Hamlet, at Phoenix Hall, the news of the fall and destruction of Sebas- 
topol arrived just as Taylor, as Hamlet, was in his death scene, exclaim- 
ing, 








——* Oh, I die, Horatio, 
The potent poison quite o’ercomes my spirit, 
I cannot live to hear the news from England.” 


A friend of the Allies immediately cried out—* Die away, old fellow ; 
Sebastopol is taken !”—Petersburg (Va.) Express. 





- PINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHE, 
The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beantifn! Line Engraving of which, by Henriqvuer Dupont may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


NIBLO’s GARDEN. 





sertebigen eed Opera of “ RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


. 


seeeees Mr. Edwin Forrest. 





BRoapway THEATRE............... 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad= 
WAY, above Grand Stizet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY Woop 


GEO. CHRISTY 


BUCKLEY'S SBRENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
ONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 29th, AND EVERY “EVENING DURING THR 
Week. First Time in America of the beautifnl Comic Opera 
La Chalet; or, The Swiss Cottage. 
Music by A. Adams. Tianslated from the French by the late E. Seguin. 


Preceding the Opera NEGRO MINSTELSY, DEVOID OF ALL VULGARITY. 
TIME ALTERED.—Concert commences at 7} o’clock. ‘ickets 25 cents. 


4 H Proprietors. 











never until now charged with impropriety, the Freend of India has pro- 
posed that the whole of those engaged in the insurrection should, with 
their household goods and families, be from henceforth located in British 
Burmah.” | 


ComMENTS oN Russian Barsarity.—It is grievous to turn from these | 
examples of the nobler spirit of a soldier’s life to the scenes of horror and | 
barbarity witnessed by those who first penetrated into the recesses of the | 
beleaguered city. The Russian General had effected his retreat, but he | 
left behind him the most hideous evidence of the straits to which he had | 
been reduced and of the indifference to human life which disgraces the | 
Russian army. Fort Paul and the adjacent buildings were used as hos- | 
pitals, in which, after an interval of three days, hundreds of corpses were 
found of those who had perished from their untended wounds or the un- 
satisfied cravings of nature. To all appearance, these unhappy beings 
had been abandoned to their fate, just as the wounded after the battle of 
the Borodino were left to perish in the fire of Moscow in 1812; and that 
fate, inflicted by their own savage countrymen, was infinitely worse than 
aught that can be conceived of the horrors of a field of battle. It was 
surely in Prince Gortschakoff ’s power, when he resolved to evacuate the 
town, to leave behind him persons qualified to relieve the immediate 
wants of the sick, whose office would have been respected by any civilized 
Power. Instead of this, he abandoned them to their fate, well knowing 
that the sea of fire he had kindled, and which was raging around them, 
woulé cut them off from all succour for several days, if, indeed, it did not 
consume them altogether. Such acts as this no considerations of policy 
can,justify, and they throw a darker shade over the defeat of the Russian 
armies.— Times’ Editorial. 

REMARKABLE Exreriurnt.—A recent work of science gives the follew- 
ing novel experiment, which settles a question of some importance in 
philosophy: Two bundred pounds weight of earth was dried in an oven | 
and afterwards put into an earthen vessel. The earth was then moisten- 
ed with rain water, and a willow tree, weighing five pounds, was plaeed 

















therein. During the space of five years the earth was carefully watered 
with rain water, or pure water; the willow grew and flourished, and, to 





Birta.—On the 12th October, at Charleston, S. C., the wife of BENJAMIN 
Waker, Esq., H. B. M. Vice-Consul, of a son. 








Tue ALBION ACCELERATED TO THE BritisuH Proyinces.—The Albion is 
now mailed so early on Saturday morning, that it reaches Montreal on Satur- 
day night, and all other parts of Canada at a proportionably early time. 

Subscriptions may he sent by mail in registered letters at our risk, or handed 
to our Canadian Agents, Mr. Jonn Nimo, Toronto; Mr. Joun Armour, Book- 
seller, &c., Montreal ; or Mr. R. G. Parron, Post Office, Quebec, 

WM. YOUNG & CO., 10 Park Place, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1855. 


A Week’s News from Europe. 
The Cunard steamer of the 13th inst. from Liverpool is snugly moored 
at her wharf in Boston, but the mail-bag has not come to hand, at the 
time when we are preparing for press. We avail ourselves therefore 
once more of the telegraphic summary published by our neighbours, and 
give it place in another column. The accounts from the seat of war, it 
will be seen, are unimportant ; and we cannot but rejoice that the blab- 
bing and babbling about everything that is to be done appears, from 
some cause, to have ceased.—The resignation of General Simpson is re- 
ported ; but the Government, that wanted the moral courage to recall 
him, could scarcely permit him to throw up hiscommand. We regret 
however that our troops should be again exposed to the same blundering 
that cost them dear on the 18th of June, and was repeated on the 8th of 
September.—The Paris gossip, as to a marriage being on the tapis be- 
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tween young Napoleon Bonaparte and the Princess Royal of England, leries here, and of gold there ; the skilful use he has made of personal 
_ and political rivalries existing in the American Cabinet ; the insidious 


though it furnish matter for lengthy comment here, we regard as upmi- 
tigated bosh.—Far more interesting is the commercial news from both 


England and France, where the national Banks are running compara- | 


tively short of gold, and where some embarrassments in the course of | 


trade seem to be apprehended by merchants here. But all this lies a 
little out of our province. 

It would be a waste of time, were we to offer comment on the isolated 
scraps of news from and concerning the Crimea, that are brought hither 
by this arrival. There is however one paragraph eo curious, that it must 
be pointed at especially. It professes to give the contents of one of Prince 
Gortechakofi’s despatches, respecting the advance of the Allies from Eu- 
patoria towards Perekop. There must surely be some mistake in it. 
The Russian generalissimo is made to report the retreat of the Allied force, 
when it fell in with his own advance posts. Were the Allies routed ? Oh, 
dear, no, “ Sixteen battalions of the Russians were thrown into disorder ’”! 
If there be any foundation for this queer story, the acknowledged disor- 
der may prove to have been something worse. 





The British Minister Arraigned. 

The great majority of our readers must have learned, through other 
sources of information, that during the last few weeks many individuals, 
in various cities of the Union, have been indicted for alleged violation of 
the Neutrality Laws, in procuring recruits for the British Army ; nor 
will they have forgotten the remarkable case of Mr. Rowcroft at Cincin- 
nati, wherein an Irish conspiracy against him was proved. In some of 
these many prosecutions, the accused have been convicted ; in others, ac- 
quitted. No sentence has, we believe, yet been passed. 

We might have given the subject more attention than we have hitherto 
done ; perbaps we ought to have followed it out through all its ramifica- 
tions. For our neglect, however, we may plead something beyond the 
old excuse for all omissions—to wit, the awkwardness of confessing, as 
we now must, that the concoction and execution of this scheme for draw- 
ing recruits from the United States has been deplorably bungled, from 
first to last and by almost every man engaged in it. Still, seeing that 
Mr. Crampton’s name is freely banded about, as though he had been 
guilty of deliberate affront to this country, we reluctantly break through 
our silence. We may be compelled to allude to several points ; but let 
us in the first place have our say about the gentleman who bas for a long 
period, and with high honour to himself, represented Great Britain at 
Washington, and to whose admirable qualifications for the appointment, 
the American government of the day bore—as is well known—the fullest 
possible testimony. 

Mr. Crampton, it seems then, is implicated in the charge of having in- 
duced volunteers to leave the United States, for the purpose of enlisting 
in the British Foreign Legion at Halifax. The charge, it should be 
added, is rather thrown at him than substantiated, by the indirect and 
irregular evidence of persons utterly and notoriously unworthy of belief. 
Their testimony would in fact have been scouted out of Court, had it 
come there under any ordinary process ; but, as the palpable object of the 
prosecutors—especially in the case of Hertz at Philadelphia—was to hit 
the great men over the shoulders of the little, the defendant’s Counsel 
best consulted the interest of his client, by leaving the question of wit- 
nesses’ character untouched. Nevertheless, having hinted in the prece- 
ding paragraph at the bungling manner in which a certain scheme was 
executed, we are of course quite prepared to admit that scheme there 
was, and that Mr. Crampton had a hand in furthering it. At the same 
time, neither did the scheme contemplate any violation of the Neutrality 
Laws, nor did the carrying it into effect bring any about. It was bun- 
gled, because the means adopted were the most likely to ensure its de- 
feat ; and because such partial success, as it met with, entailed too high a 
price in pounds, shillings, and pence. This part of the story, however, is 
purely a British grievance, another item in the long list of official mis- 
takes. Let us take up, as briefly as we can, the international question 
alone. 

We commence then with an assertion, that may perhaps astonish some 
of the very indignant journalists who have been deluded by Mr. Attorney- 
General Cushing's clap-trap, touching the “insulted sovereignty” of 
these United States. We affirm that what was done by Mr. Crampton had 
the previous sanction of Mr. Marcy, the American Secretary of State—an 
unofficial sanction, and one that may not be pleaded in such diplomatic 
correspondence as shall hereafter see the light, but none the less a satis- 
factory explanation for those who would discuss this matter on the broad 
grounds ofright and wrong. And whynot? Why should not Mr. Marcy 
have been thankful, rather than otherwise, at the prospect of clearing his 
country of a portion of those unquiet and restless spirits, who, in furnish- 
ing material for many a troublesome fillibustering expedition, have from 
time to time cost the Administration much annoyance? Mr. Marcy, no 
doubt, never dreamed of permitting any violation of neutral rights, for 
he must have geen well aware of the strict injunctions emanating from 
Lord Clarendon and enforced upon all parties engaged, that every shadow 
of trespass on those rights, and every possible cause of offence, should be 
avoided with the most scrupulous care. How happened it, too—unless 
this be a correct surmise—that for a long period, after this drafting of 
recruits had been bruited through the country, neither the President by 
proclamation, nor the press, nor the public, nor Mr. Attorney-General 
himself, evinced alarm or indignation at this trampling on American na- 
tionality? On the one side men saw, complacently enough, a possible 
riddance of much foreign scum ; on the other, with more decided appro- 
bation, they saw scores of aspiring Sawhones entering the military ser- 
vice of Russia, swearing allegiance at Washington to its amiable head, 
and heralded on their way as though they were about to mend the bro- 
ken bones of Democracy—Chief Engineers bargaining with the Russian 
Minister at the Capital of the U.S. for “ capital situations’ at Cron- 
stadt—ex-Aldermen and ex-Members of Assembly streaming over to Eu. 
rope, with certain plans in their waistcoat pockets for blowing all the 
Allied squadrons to the deuce. Both ways, the country supposed itself 
@ gainer ; and all went well. 

But it is not to be supposed that the shrewd representative of the 
Czar would omit any opportunity of working things entirely to his own 
advantage. Having shipped off bis corps of army-surgeons, quite care- 

less whether they cured his master’s wounded soldiers, or were burnt 
alive with them at the customary immolation of an hospital—having 
shaken hands with the new Naval Engineer-in-Chief—having entered 
into a contract for the quiet building of aa armed steamer or two in this 
port—and laughed in his sleeve at the departing worthies who were to 
set his enemies’ fleets in a blaze—he probably bethought himself that the 
time had come for striking a more effective blow. We give Mr. Stoeckl 
credit for sufficient penetration. He knew—who didn’t ?—what a dear 
bargain we were getting with our shipments to Halifax, and so he cun- 
ningly let his spies and agents fan the recruiting flame, through which 
he trusted in due time to effect his grand purpose. This, we say with- 
out hesitation, was and is to embroil the governments of Great Britain 
and of this Republic—a purpose natural enough on his part, but only 
to be brought about by the most inconceivable stupidity on the part of 
the public here, upon whose foibles he is seeking dexterously to play. 
Space would fail us, were we to track home to him the lavishing of cajo- 


| 


means employed by his instruments—at his expense, and with or without 
the complicity of certain civil servants of the United States—to entrap 
British Consuls and employés into that very violation of the law which 
it has been their study to avoid. Some of these clever but, we trust, io- 
effectual manceuvres may hereafter come fally to light. In the mean- 
time, these are something more than vague suggestions, and we advise 
our readers to look about, and try if they cannot perceive internal evi- 
dences of their truth. 

A word or two concerning the trials that have taken place. Of these, 
we have already stated that the one at Cincinnati was speedily blown 
upon, as an unmitigated Irish conspiracy. Next in importance have been 
the law proceedings at Philadelphia, curious for the exhibitions that have 
therein taken place. Lookers-on have seen there a Judge desecrating 
the Bench by an uncalled-for attack upon the press, the people, and the 
government of a foreign country ; whilst in so doing he most egregiously 
falsified facts, and drew from them the most illogical deductions. They 
have seen an Attorney General of the U. S. going out of his way to mix 
up political questions with a simple matter of local law ; assuming in 
true Buncombe style the most ridiculous tests of the merits of the case in 
hand ; and in the same breath slandering a number of foreign representa- 
tives, and cutting them off from the means usually left open to them, of 
righting themselves, if they ohoose to do so, in the eyes of the commu- 
nity. Lastly, they have seen a District Attorney of the U.S. obtruding 
upon the Court an ex parte set of charges against these same gentlemen, 
couched in the gratuitous confession of a man whom he himeelf calls a 
“ convicted malefactor.” It is true, that Jadge Kane’s popularity had 

just been seriously compromised by his decisions on a protracted and 
noted slave case—that Mr. Cushing was writhing under the fear that his 
notions of law were not held by lawyers generally to be tenable, and in- 
deed had in several instances been controverted—and that poor Mr. Van 
Dyke was not unnaturally chagriaed, at fiading his pompous predictions 
of the invincibility of Sebastopol crambled up, by the ma/-a propos arrival, 
on the following day, of the news that Sebastopol had fallen. This exte- 
nuation is offered on bebalf of the three official personages, who exhibited 
themselves lately at Philadelpbia to their astonished countrymen. They 
are welcome to such benefit as they can derive from it. 

Since, however, we did not at the time take notice of the curious spec- 
taeles thus successively offered in a Court of justice, we are bound—at the 
risk of making this article intolerably long—to take at least a hasty glance 
at them. And to begin with Judge Kane; on the 27th ult., in charging 
the Jury, sworn to try Messrs. Perkins and Hertz for an alleged violation 
of the Neutrality Act, his Hunour gave vent to his own embittered pre- 
judices, and prejudged the case before him. He commenced we say, by 
falsifying facts. He declared that the press, the people, and occasionally 
the statesmen of England, have reproached this country “ with pushing 
ourselves forward into the conflicts of foreign nations.” We deny it in 
toto. Fillibusterism is uninvited aggression, when there is no conflict 
whatever on hand. It is for their fillibustering propensities, that individu- 
als and sections of this country have been reproved by their own fellow- 
citizens and abused by the journalists abroad ; and Judge Kane knew 
perfectly well the difference between an approximation to piracy, and an 
effort to obtain recruits for service in regular warfare. His attempt to 
draw a parallel betweea them was as unfair in point of argument, as it 
was indecent in point of taste. Nor was this the worst of it. With 
a grand flourish of indignation, his Honour declared positively 
that the British Minister and Consuls had done this, that, and the 
other. Where was the evidence? Why, at that moment, before the 
Jury, whose verdict upon it was not yet passed! When he came, 
however, to speak of the defendants Perkins and Hertz, the Judge 
bethought himself, that to weigh the credibility of the witnesses was pro- 
perly the business of the Jury. This he intimated to them ; and the con- 
trast thus afforded between his Honour’s matter-of course reservation on 
one hand, and his precipitancy in getting up a tirade upon the other, 
forms an exquisite tit-bit for the delectation of law-students. It was all 
of a piece, that this remarkable Jurist should tell the Jury, that he had 
inveighed against the representatives of England, absent and not on trial, 
in order to guard them (the Jury) against prejudice. ‘ You would not 
nail his ears to the pump !”’ 

And now a word with Mr. Caleb Cushing, who cuts so pitiful a figure, 
whether as lawyer or statesman, that it is difficult te treat him seriously. 
When the oft-mentioned Hertz was convicted, an effort was made to ob- 
tain for him a new trial. This effort, we suspect, was all a pretence, got 
up between this slippery fish and the Counsel on both sides, in order that 
still greater confusion might be heaped upon the untried British officers. 
The process was to be, a Confession by Hertz, and the promulgation of a 
couple of crushing letters from the Hon. Caleb Cushing. The new trial 
was, as expected, refused ; and then steps forth the local District Attor- 
ney, Mr. James C. Van Dyke, and volunteers to read to the Court the in- 
structions from Mr. Cushing under which he had acted. The time of the 
Court can’t be very precious in Philadelphia ; for Judge Kane, in place 
of telling him that this was solely an affair between him and his employ- 
ers at Washington, had the complacency to listen. By this method, the 
letters got into print legitimately, for which they were evidently design- 
ed. At least, having been needlessly obtruded before the public eye, they 
lose all confidential character. Late in the day as it is, we copy these 
elsewhere, because this is the surest and fairest mode of exposing them to 
censure and contempt. We do not kuow which is most worthy of both— 
Mr. Cushing’s grandiloquent flurries about “our sovereign rights ’— 
his tittle-tattle about the President’s action—his fling at the Consu- 
lar body—or his mean attempt to head off any member of it, who 
might think fit, as is usual under similar circumstances, to protest 
against informal accusations. But the gentleman has met his reward. 
He thought to make private political capital out of this affair ; and, so 
far as we hear, he has totally failed, whilst drawing upon himself grave 
public animadversions. We hope Lord Clarendon will not honour his 
conduct by the slightest notice. 

Mr. Van Dyke, last and least, may be dismissed without ceremony. He 
is a worthy disciple of the Kane and Cushing school, though we think he 
pushed his Honour rather hard, in his remarks immediately after the fa- 
mous letters had been read. ‘‘ Your Honour will perceive,” said he, 
though his precise words are too long for quotation, “ that one great ob- 
ject of this prosecution has been, to break up the recruiting syetem adopted 
by the British government.” The Court did perceive it, of course ; but 
it was notorious that the whole scheme had been entirely abandoned, so 
soon as Lerd Clarendon received complaints regarding it, from the 
American g@ernment. 

So the story is brought down to the present time. What more Mr. Cush- 
ing may advise, or President Pierce may do, it isnot for us to surmise ; but 
as, in some quarters, such subjects as these are always pushed to extremes, 
we will venture our opinion upon its probable issues. We do not be- 
lieve then, that Lord Clarendon will make the smallest concession to the 
doctrine of Mr. Caleb Cushing, or that there will be any approach to apo- 
logy, by or on behalf of Mr. Crampton. We have given ample reasons 
why there should be none required.—On the other hand, there are here 
many nervous and excitable persons, who, under the guidance of unscru- 





pulous politicians, are taught to look Eastward with alarm. A word 








from Lord Clarendon, or the Times, frets or frightens them ; and they de- 
light in conjuring up the image of united France and England looming 
threateningly over a possible future. We cannot to-day reason at length 
with such foolish people; but we beseech them to sleep quietly in their 
beds. They may rest assured—unless the genus Cushing become the 
rulers here, and proceed to extremities—that there is no such offensive 
league instore. Do you care to know why? Because the same national 
will of England, that insisted on war against Russia, will prevent any 
war with this country, We cannot, of course, undertake that Lord Cla- 
rendon shall hereafter be more precise and particular in his words, or 
that the Zimes shall never again ruffle the sensitiveness of American 
temper ; but one thing we assert with confidence. If ever the words of 
the one or the thunder of the other should threaten a break-up in our 
peaceful and profitable relations, you may be sure of what will happen 
in double-quick time—the Foreign minister will go out, and the “ lead- 
ing journal” will go round. 


Cottman Tertius. 
On the 5th of August, last year, we had the pleasure of introducing to- 
our readers a certain Dr. Cottman, an American physician who had 
pbysicked all the Romanoffs at St. Petersburg, and became consequently 





their bosom friend, aud the depositary of their gravest state secretse—all,. ° 


according to his own showing. The Vew York Herald on that occasion 

acted as Master of the Ceremonies ; presented the Czar’s favourite to the 

awe-struck inhabitante of this city; and guaranteed the correctness of his 
statements. So brilliant was the success of this début, that the Doctor 

was overwhelmed with glory, and compelled to take refuge on a sugar 

plantation in the South, from the fame that dogs the footsteps of great 

men. Considering bis sources of information, his retirement must have 

been a loss to the admirers of the Herald ; but no where, more than in 

an enterprising newspaper establishment, does the motto hold good— 
“ Le Roi est mort ; Vive le Roi!”? A successor was soon brought for- 
ward ; and him also, as a sort of Cottman Redivivus, we had the honour 
of presenting to our public, on the 23rd of December following. We refer 
to this one—a Mr. Sbaffner, a telegraph worker—only with the view of 
remarking that his career as an instructor of the public in things Russian 
was, like his predecessor’s, a brief one. Having served the temporary 
purpose of the patronising Hera/d, he too passed into obscurity. The 
brood, though, of Cottmans is by no means extinct. On Thursday last, 
No. 3 burst upon the town, through the usual channel, with “News 
Direct from the Russian Camp; Highly Interesting Intelligence from the 
Interior of Sebastopo!.” 

The Cottman of the moment is a Dr. Davega, of South Carolina, who 
has just returned from medical service with the Russian army in the Cri- 
mea, bringing—as the Herald most justly observes—accounts differing 
widely from those which we have been accustomed to receive filtered 
through English papers. Desirous of entertaining our readers who relish 
a joke, even ifit be apparently at our own expense, we shall endeavour 
to make rvom for this Doctor’s extraordinary narrative. Lest, however, 
it should be crowded out, we will devote a few lines to settirg Crimean. 
affairs right, from the Davega point of view. Before doing so, we will 
only allude to the singular modesty of the man. He does not directly 
affirm—as Cottman Primus did, in the case of the Czar—that he him- 
self has been admitted to the intimate confidence of the Russian Gene- 
rals ; but he leaves the world to infer as much, when he tells it that these- 
gentlemen maintain “ the most profound secresy”’ as to their plans, and 
then proceeds to lay kare.theee plans with the confidence that such in- 
timacy alone could inspire. 

Attend then, and learn! In the first place, we are assured that the 
movement of Gortschakoff from the South to the North side of Sebasto- 
pol was purely a voluntary one, and that he did not lose the city, but. 
only abandoned it, inasmuch as he never “ intended to hold it longer 
than was necessary to give them time to remove their hospitals, their 
guns, and whatever else they considered indispensabie.’”? Thus then, be- 
fore the candid testimony of this eye-witness, melts away all that terri- 
ble story of the sick and wounded given to the flames, of the four thou- 
sand captured guns, and of the immense material of war left behind.— 
Next, we have Gortschakoff an immense gainer by the change, despite 
his now admitted loss of thirty-two thousand men during the last three- 
weeks of the siege, which loss the Doctor does not think worth an allu- 
sion.—The subsequent declaration that the Russian soldiery are delighted 
with their new position, in comparison with the old, may be readily 
enough admitted, if his certainty that the city is untenable by the Allies 
be qualified by our information, that they have retained their footing in 
it for a period of three weeks.—That the Russians are in a far better po- 
sition for keeping the Allied squadron out of the harbour, now that they 
have forts commanding one side of it only, may be a truism ; but the ra- 
tionale of it puzzles us.—This however is a trifle, when we make the as- 
tounding discovery that three hundred thousand well-disciplined Russians 
line the roads from Odessa to ‘‘the camp,”’ including the contents of the 
camp itself, and that their supply of provisions is inexhaustible—What 
remains does not so much touch the prospects of the campaign, as it. 
knocks on the head all our preconceived notions, that our British fellows 
have atleast, on two or three occasions, fought doggedly. No such thing. 
The Russian successes, says this indisputable authority, have given 
their troops decided confidence and increased nerve. Though “ in some 
respects superior to the French” they own the French alone to be worthy 
focmen. They think the English very small pumpkins indeed—an opi- 
nion which the Doctor echoes, as well as reports. In fact his very words 
settle the point: “ I do not know ofa battle in which the English were 
not worsted.” There’s for you! Why did you not come home earlier, 
my dear sir? Then should we have chaunted De profundis, in place of 
Te Deum. 

There is more to the same point; but this is enough to justify Dr. 
Davega’s announcement —endorsed by the .V. ¥. Hera/d—that “the pros- 
pects which open before the Allies, under these circumstances, are cer- 
tainly of a most gloomy kind,” and that “his” (the Czar’s) ultimate 
success is only a question of time.” Unhappy Englishmen, who have 
been under. so great a delusion! Unkind physician, who has undertaken 
to arouse us from our dreams! Will the race of Cottmans never be ex- 
tinet? 


The Free-Lovers Go Free. 

In speaking, last week, of the incipient Agapemone, and of the attempt 
of the Police to suppress it vi et armis, we forgot to state that the action 
of the latter was thought by many persons to have been unwarrantably 
severe. The course of the law has proved that this surmise was correct. 
The Free-Lovers ge free ; the Police is rebuked. Thus we are furnished 
with anotber instance of the effects of persecution. The right-minded 
public views with horror and contempt the doctrine and the practices of 
the Agapemone ; but it will not have personal liberty and the right of 
assemblage tampered with. 


The Arrival of Mr. Thackeray. 

In the list of passengers by the 4frica, arrived at Boston, we see with 
honest pleasure the name of W. M. Thackeray. He comes amongst us 
again as a Lecturer, having made arrangements with the Mercantile Li- 
prary Association for the delivery of four Lectures, on the reigus of the 





four Georges, and the state of English society under each. We need 
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scarcely Say that we welcome him back ; we will rather express the hope | damcels, is not this very thing thas proscribed an inexhaustible source of in- | The denouement hurries on. The guests are assembled—the plate displayed— 


that the instruction and enjoyment which, in his public capacity, he dis- 
penses wherever he appears, may have afar wider range now, than it had 
@a occasion of his former visit. From Halifax, N.S., to New Orleans, 
every town ought to have an opportunity of hearing him. The heartiness 
of his reception will be increased by remembering two circumstances, that 
have occurred since last we saw him. For the benefit of all readers of | 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, he has wrought into a work of fiction one of the | 
finest characters that novelist ever developed. During his late residence 
in Europe, he has fearlessly, and with genuine sincerity, spoken up for 
this country—which, to tell truth, is often maligned there. 





Civic Corruption: Great Cry, and Little Wool. 

There bas been a fluttering in the dove-cot of our City Fathers. On 
Saturday last, the Grand Jury “ presented’ to the Recorder, in open 
Court, a list of names comprising the heads of half-a-dozen of the princi- 
pal civic departments, as charged with corraption in all its bearings. 
The denouncement of the accused being still in full blast, the Recorder 
sammarily stopped the reading of the unpleasant document, having sud- 
denly made up his mind that it was prejudicial to the interests of justice, 
that the black list sbould be further exposed. Whither it might have led, 
there was guessing, but nocertainty. There was, we repeat, considerable 
flattering about the purlieus of the great sink of civic iniquity, whence 

~ @ivic edicts are dated. 

Bat already the alarm is subsiding: Alderman Herrick, one of a batch 
previously indicted, has been tried on a charge of receiving a bribe for 
his vote and influence in the grading of a street. The Jury could not 
agree upon a verdict. No sane man supposes that any Jury ever will 
agree. There is no help for it. When the tax-payers are robbed of their 
coats, the best thing they can do, is to offer their waistcoats to the Col- 
lector.—Seriously, the taint upon the municipal corporation offends the 
nertrils of all honest men. 

The Supposed Russian Privateer. 

We are glad to learn that the Maury —detained on suspicion of hav- 
ing been armed for Russian employ—has been released by the U.S. Mar- 
shal. It may be properly mentioned that no proceedings against her 
would have been instituted by the British Consul at this port, had it not 
been found impossible to trace her real ownership. The Custom-bouse 
authorities had no such veseel on their books. The Maury, we now un- 
derstand, belongs to the respectable firm of A. A. Low and Brother, and 
is destined to the China Seas. 


yRusic. 


The lovers of English Opera should nof fail in their attendance at Niblo’s, 
as we have but one more week of Louisa Pyne. This accomplished singer, 
with an essentially feminine coquetry which deepens the regret at her depar- 
ture, has favoured the public with a change of Opera, each evening of the past 
week: Monday, Cinderella ; Tuesday, for Mr. Bristow’s benefit, the charming 
and national Opera of Rip Van Winkle ; Wednesday, La Fille du Regiment ; 
Thursday, Les Diamants de la Couronne; and yesterday, the Barber of Se- 
ville—a sufficient variety at least, and an unfailing method of attracting and 
delighting the public at large. Cinderella and the Barber in the same week ! 
What an unusual stroke of fortune for Rossini’s admirers! This glorious 
Rossini, with whom we who write were marching arm in arm, two months 
since, on the beach at Trouville, in Normandy. Alas, for human infirmity ! it 
is difficult to divest this decrepit old man of the accumulated weight of years 
and ill health, and to view him as the joyous author of the Barber. His eye, 
however, still retains its brilliancy, in spite of disease, and indicates the pre- 
sence of inextinguishable genius, ever burning in the breast of this extraordi- 








nary musician, incontestably the most extraordinary of all the dramatic compo- 
sers, who have appeared since the existence of Opera—that is to say, since the 
eommencement of the seventeenth century. 

When Rossini composed Cenerentola, he was in the flower of his youth, 
twenty-five years of age ; nevertheless, he had already enriched the Italian 
Stage, with three chefs d’euvre of Comic Opera, namely, L’Italiana in Algéri, 
(1813), Il Turco in Italia, (1814), and the Barber, (1816). In this last pro- 
duction, the embodiment of his earlier efforts, Rossini arrived at the perfection 
of comic music, and proved himself the successful emulator of Beaumarchais, 
whom he resembles, in fact, in many respects. 

We do not place Cenerentola in the same category as the Barber. We ob- 
gerve in it a tendency to an exaggeration of the burlesque, and an abuse of 
quick and lively movements. Neither is there always discernable the origina- 
lity and force of thought which characterize the other chef d’euvre. Taken asa 
whole, Cenerentola is a work of decided brilliancy. In detail, one detects vul- 
garisms and repetitions, which Rossini would certainly obviate if he would 
now take the trouble to revise his earlier productions. The style of the Opera 
even, in many places, seems to be derived from the old-fashioned school of 
Cimarosa : for instance, the finale of the first act, and the duet “ Un segreto 
@importanza,” belong decidedly to the Neapolitan school, and suggest the 
mannerisms of the composer of ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto.” But this imitation 
of an exploded style, and these somewhat superficial graces, form the back- 

«ground of a picture, so rich in beauties of a high order, that one is inclined to 
, pardon Rossini for an occasional lack of originality. 

. The introduction to the first act, the duet ‘‘ Una grazia,” Dandini’s cava- 
tina, “‘ Galopando s’en va la ragione,” the quintette, and the finale, are spark- 
ling with fire and brilliant melody. Magnifico’s aria, in the second act, dis- 
plays a charming, humourous invention ; but what we admire above every- 
thing else in this celebrated composition, excepting the popular duet “ Un 
segreto d’importanza,” is the famous sestetto, a dazzling improvisation by the 
most marvellous of improvisators. 

» Cenerentola, composed for the Carnival of Rome, and sung in 1817, at the 
Valli Theatre, by Gertrude Righetti, Catarina Rossi, Guiseppi de Begnis--the 
same who died but a few years since in New York—and Giacomo Gulielmi, was 
on the brink of a total failure, owing to its indifferent execution ; but, like the 
Barber, Cenerentola, condemned at first, soon made a triumphant tour through 
Italy. Pasta, Mombelli, Sontag, Malibran, Viardot-Garcia, and two celebrated 
bassi,Galli and Lablache, were pleased in turn to popularize this music, so well 
suited to their respective talents. The success of this Opera was such in 
London, that they were eventually obliged to adapt it to the English stage. 
We must admit, however, that Cinderella differs essentially from Cenorentola. 

‘The unity of style, which distinguishes the Italian score, is wanting ; ‘tis a 
apecies of Rossinian Pot Pourri, in which his third manner contrasts with his 
first, and in which appear the chorus of Huntsmen, the chorus “ Aw sei de 
“onde, and the andante of the great duo of the second act of William Tell, as 
ewell as one of the most delicious movements in Mose in Egitti! A liberty 
more or less, is of little importance, s0 we have not courage to reproach Miss 

Louisa Pyne for introducing, at the close of Cinderella, an extraneous aria. Be- 
sides, this aria is a composition of a scientific and skilful musician. The Sky- 
tark, by Julia Benedict, is marvellously well adapted to Louisa Pyne’s voice ; 
she gives it with a happy mingling of intrepidity and coquetry, which renders 
it inexpressively charming. 

We must not leave Niblo’s Theatre, without reminding our city readers of 
the second rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society, which takes place this very 
afternoon. The Orchestra is directed by M. Bergman, an experienced and skil- 
fal Conductor, but whom we must advise to beware of incompris composers. 
We have no greater admiration for young, than old fogies, musically speaking 
of course. We trust then, that Herr Bergman will not impose on us too much 
descriptive and transcendental music ; that he will bear in mind, that ‘‘ Tous 
les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.” 

We consider this excellent precept of still greater importance to Mr. Berg- 
man, when we reflect on the severity of the recent edict, relating to these re- 
hearsals. The Directors, having apparently discovered that Youth and Love 
do not combine felicitously with music, and in search ofa remedy, have had re- 


dulgence for all musical errors, which are the inseparable accompaniments of 
rehearsal? Is it not the charm, the attraction, the very life of this most re. 
spectable Philharmonic Society? For ourselves, we cannot consent to the 
ruthless banishment of Cupid from the temple of Euterpe; snd were we forced 
to choose between this pleasing, frolicsome youth, and the shadowy author of 
Tannhaiser, we fear that our selection might expose us to the imputation of 
flippancy, with the advocates of a stern propriety. 

Seriously speaking, however, we must render justice to these pains-taking 
directors, who aspire to give to these réunions a stamp of the highest musical 
importance ; a difficult undertaking in which we most cordially desire to co- 
operate ; and so, without farther agitation of this momentous question, we will 
leave Niblo’s Concert Saloon, and wend our way to Fourteenth street. 

The directors of our Academy of Music likewise merit encouragement, were 
it only for the indomitable perseverance which they display. To the present 
moment, the morning performances have not attracted large audiences ; but the 
Impresario of our Italian Opera, doubtless has Virgil's precept, Labor 
omnia vincit ! in his memory ; we hope that his exertions will be crowned with 
success, and we invoke in his behalf “‘aurwm vile” in abundance, on Satur- 
day, as on every regular night in the week. Norma has already produced its 
usual galvanic effect on the public. It has been sung before an unusually nu- 
merous assemblage. A positive and permanent success now awaits Madame 
La Grange in Somnambula, the master-piece of Bellini, which we heard on Wed- 
nesday evening, with infinite satisfaction, and which we hope to hear again. 
We have now, at last, a réle which is eminently adapted to the peculiar talent 
of this accomplished artist. She has proved herself a rival of Madame Persiani, 
whom she surpasses in fact, in histrionic ability, and in musical attainments. 
We are happy to see her return to her legitimate réles, and to be once more able 
to rank ourselves with sincerity among her warmest partisans. Let us then 
forget and forgive the Druidess, and offer our parting homage to Amina, who 
is besides very well supported by Signor Morelli. GAMMA. 





DOrawia. 


The rain came down in torrents, on tbe last night of Mlle. R achel’s engage 
ment, and the wind blew with something like downright animosity ; but a re- 
spectable house assembled to bid the great actress farewell, and Horace was 
performed in the most brilliant style. It was a happy thought of Mile. Rachel 
to terminate this first series of her New York triumphs, with a repetition of 
that magnificent ré/e in which she first conquered an admiration, and which 
she has made so completely her own. 

Just enough of Moliére’s Misanthrope was given as an afterpiece, to make us 
earnestly desire the whole ; and I trust that on Mile. Rachel’s return she will 
make the exquisitely drawn character of Céiméne as familiar a reality to us, 
as are now the agony of Camille and the madness of Phédre. 

M. Raphael Felix published a card at his departure, in which he expresses 
his gratitude for the success of his enterprise, and his sorrow for the mistakes 
into which he had been betrayed by his ignorance of our customs. We are not 
a malicious people, and I suppose Mr. Felix may consider his sins forgiven, 
with a fair prospect that if he behaves well when he comes to us again, they 
shall be forgotten also. 

The homes of our own Drama, which were well filled, and, I suppose, pros- 
perous during Mile. Rachel’s engagement, certainly have not lost by her de- 
parture. The appetite for whatever is good grows by what it feeds on ; and 
everything which tends to refine the popular taste, and to educate a more 
exacting public, will be found in the end, I am sure, to have rendered a service 
to all our theatricals. 

At the Broadway Mr. Forrest has continued to play to good houses. 
gives way next week, I understand, to Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams. 

Mr. Wallack has introduced to us during the present week a new débutante, 
Miss Georgiana Hodson, from the Liverpool theatres, and a new comedy, 
‘« The Man of many Friends,” which is now running with great success at the 
Haymarket. I give the pas, of course, to the former. Miss Hodson is a young 
lady of pleasing face and of good figure, who carries herself with sufficient 
grace, and as the bills assure us was “‘ most enthusiastically received.’ She 
has “ the gift of song” also, and made her first appearance in the character of 
a minstrel, in the comedietta of ‘“‘ Asmodeus or the Little Devil.” The piece, as 
might be inferred from the catachresis of the title, which argues no profound ac- 
quaintance with the infernal hero of the Saragossan housetops, is a preposterous 
absurdity. An impossible Ferdinand of Spain, in the costume of no particular 
period, goes mad over the fancied suicide of a young girl, and comes to his wits 
at the singing of a song by the minstrel Carlo, to the great joy of his amiable 
Queen, Isabella, who goes about ina French riding hat, and wears the broad 
watered ribbon of some order unknown to the books of heraldry. Then there is a 
youth given to slang who takes Carlo to be the devil, and is by him befriended. 
Messrs. Lester, Holland, and Norton, Miss Conover and Mrs. Stephens, helped 
to carry off all this nonsense. 

The comedy of the ‘‘ Man with Many Friends” is a slightly constructed 
play, in which, however, so much stage tact is displayed as to make it exceed- 
ingly effective. The title foreshadows the plot. Mr. Popples (Mr. Walcot), 
ex-manufacturer of dolls in Lincolnshire, is living splendidly in London on the 
strength of a great legacy. Popples is neither a fool nor a snob, and would 
gladly preserve a manly self-respect amid his splendours ; but he is sorely in- 
terfered with by the vanities of his wife (Mrs. Hoey), who dotes on fashion, 
and so assembles about her a gorgeous set of personages, male and female, who 
flatter their hosts before their faces, backbite them and each other on every 
possible occasion, and behave, in short, very much like ordinary people of the 
world. Mr. Popples abhors them all, but is obliged by Mrs. Popples to endure 
their society and to eschew that of his old Lincolnshire friend, Sam Scrymsher 
(Mr. Holland), as being too rustic and untutored for his fine drawing-rooms. 
Popples, too, haunted amid his splendours by the ruling passion, has fitted up 
for himself a private room, where, like Louis XVI. in his locksmithery, he pur- 
sues his ancient calling for his own pleasure, and animated by a generous am- 
bition aspires to make a “speaking doll!’ Of all this Mrs. Popples knows 
nothing of course, and goes on in her delusions asd her gaieties. Her satisfac- 
tion with the state of things is not shared by the audience, who have the op- 


He 


the experienced Mrs. Martingale (Mrs. Vernon), and of penetrating the real 
sentiments which every member of this agreeable society entertains for all the 
rest. Popples can stand a good deal—he can bear the fawners and the toadies 
and all that ; he can tolerate the eternal presence of Sir Jacob Malmsey (Mr 
Norton) at his dinner-table, and wink at the horse-swindling of Captain Hawk- 
shaw (Mr. Stewart). But when he finds his wife’s portrait in the pocket 
of the elegant and Hon. Arlington Veneer (Mr. Brougham), he begins to 
think it high time to make a revolution and build his barricades. He 
calls in the assistance of Sam Scrymsher, and they lay their heads together 
to contrive the expulsion of these “ Thirty Tyrants.” First the conspirators 
pretend that Poppies has failed, hoping that when the vultures understand the 
carcass to be consumed, they will all take to flight. This trick does not suc- 
ceed, for while one mutton chop remains, the parasites will not go. Then Sam 
hits upon the more efficacious notion of breaking up the intimacy of the gang, 
by exposing each of them to the others. 

They are told that Poppies has resolved to give a piece of plate to the truest 
of his friends. Thereupon, of course, dissension the most dreadful supervenes. 
Each of these loving creatures comes to Popples and maligns the others. Cap- 
tain Hawkshaw, the sporting friend, exposes to Popples, the foulmouthed trea- 
chery of Sir Jacob Malmsey, the diner-out, and Sir Jacob in turn sets before 
Popples the dreadful way in which Hawkshaw has jockeyed him in buying 
horses. Lively Mrs. Beamish (Mrs Brougham) demolishes the character and 
the curls together of experienced Mrs. Martingale, while that estimable lady 
retails to Popples certain unflattering remarks made, @-propos of himself, by the 
satirical Miss Nettley. And all these exposures and counter exposures trans. 
pire in such a way that each of the deceived deceivers hears his or her own 
apocalypse. 

As for the gallant Lothario, Veneer, he is pleasantly caught in a trap laid by 
Mrs. Popples, who hands over to Mrs Martingale a bouquet and note intended 
for herself. That still susceptible old lady is at once overcome, and on Veneer’s 
appearance falls into his arms to his no slight confusion and disgust—emotions 





course to their ewn sombre imaginings; and what is the result? a prohibition 
of all flirtation! Ye Gods! no more flirtation! What say ye, fair dames and 








' ance to enjoy the scene. 


portunity of hearing the satirical Miss Nettley (Miss Saxon) make game of 


which do not subside in his noble bosom when Mrs. Popples makes her appear- 


and then Popples, rising with ill-concealed triumph in every feature, proceeds to 
state what he has heard from each of his friends of the opinions of the rest. 
This is bombarding the enemy! They start from theirseats, and a battle royal 
| Seems fora moment imminent. But they settle down into a conviction of utter 
defeat, and Veneer who alone has been spared, advancing, protests that he 
alone is a true friend. Hereupon Mrs. Popples steps forward, and covers him 
also with confusion. The redeemed husband and converted wife are on the 
tip-top of felicity, when a squeak, as of a pinched baby, issues from an adjoining 
room. Miss Daw the humble friend (Mrs. Sylvestre) has found her way into 
Popples’s private room! The suspicious sound smites dreadfully on the ear of 
Mrs. Popple, in whose face all manner of painful suspicions are rapidly de- 
picted, while to all the discomfited “‘friends,’’ and especially to Miss Nettley, it is 
delightfully ominous of fresh brawls and further wretchedness. Popples, half 
ashamed of his fondness for his old trade, hesitates and blushes, but is happily 
relieved by the entrance of Miss Daw bearing aloft a large pink—doll! Ofcourse 
Mrs. Popples is bitterly remorseful for her suspicions, and the sky clears ra- 
pidly. But that miniature found in Veneer’s coat pocket? ‘“ Popples!” says 
Mrs. Popples, ‘‘ look at the back of it!” He looks and lo, an inscription pur- 
porting that the miniature is the gift of a loving wife to her husband, on the 
anniversary of their wedding day. 

“ And so they lived happily ever after!” as the children’s stories have it. 
The play, as I said before, is very slight, but excessively skilful—full of capital 
situations and good hits. It is admirably acted at Wallack’s, the leading parts 
of Popples and his wife being excellently adapted to the natural, easy, and ef- 
fective talent of Mr. Walcet, and to the personal appearance and carriage of 
the handsome Mrs. Hoey. Mr. Holland was better as Sam Scymsher, I think, 
than in any part which he has yet filled. The débutante Miss Saxon justified 
again, as Miss Nettley, the opinion I expressed last week of her decidedly good 
qualities for the stage, though she hardly looked like a spiteful old maid ; and 
the cast is generally excellent. 

The same comedy was produced on Wednesday night at Burton’s also. Mr. 
Burton can easily give us a good cast, but it seems to me a pity two such avail 
able companies should waste their strength on a useless rivalry, when both 
might be enlarging an acquaintance with good acting plays. 

] shall have something to say next week of the way in which Mr. Burton has 
produced the new play, and I can only advise my readers, habitués of either 
theatre, not to lose so lively and amusing a comedy. HAMILTON. 





Ovituary. 


Lorp DELAMERE, OF VaLe Roya, CuEesuire.—This greatly-respected 
Nobleman expired on Sunday, the 30th ult., at his residence in Hereford- 
street, after an illness of about ten days. His Lordship was born on 
the 9th August, 1767, and had, consequently, attained the patriarebal 
age of 88; but he remained till the last in the unimpaired possession of 
all his faculties. Lord Delamere’s family, which claims the same aacient 
descent as that of the Marquisses of Cholmondeley, is one of the most 
illustrious in Cheshire, where the family estates principally lie. His 
Lordship was married, on the 17th December, 1810, to one of the daugh- 
ters of the ancient house of Wynustay—Henrietta Elizabeth, sister of 
the late, and aunt of the present, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart.—and 
through this alliance was nearly related to the distinguished members of 
the Grenville family. Her Ladyship, who was remarkable for her high 
mental endowments, died on the 17th August, 1852. Lord Delamere is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, the Hon. Hugh Chol- 
mondeley, who married, on the 23rd of March, 1848, Lady Sarah Hay, 
daughter of the Earl of Kianoull. 


Sir Rosert Apam.—The death of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, 
G.C.B., took place at his house in Chesterfield-street. He had been many 
years in the diplomatic service, and had reached the advanced age of 92. 
He had for many years past enjoyed an annual pension of £2,000. He 
was the author of numerous political pamphlets, and also wrote two 
works, namely—An Historical Memoir of a Mission to the Court of Vienna 
in 1806 ; and A Memoir of the Negotiations for the Peace of the Darda- 
nelles in 1808-9. ' _ 


Srr Heyry Extts, K.C.B.—The Right Hon. Sir Henry Ellis, K.C.B. 
died at Brighton. The deceased accompanied the Earl Amherst in his 
embassy to China, and was wrecked with that nobleman on the return, 
and had to make for Javain an open boat, reaching Batavia after a pe- 
rilous voyage of several hundred miles. He was Minister Plenipotentiary 
ad interim in Persia in 1814, prior to his going to China. Sir Henty 
held the office of Clerk of the Pells from 1825 until the abolition of that 
office in 1834, and was appointed one of the Commissioners of the Board 
of Control by the late Earl Grey in 1830, which he held five years. In 
July, 1835, he was appointed Ambassador to Persia, which office he re- 
linquished in Noveraber the following year. He was sent on an extraor- 
dinary and special mission to the Brazils in August, 1842, and in 1849 
was appointed by the Government to attend the Conference at Brussels 
on the affairs of Italy. Sir Henry was made a Privy Councillor in 1832, 
and in 1848 was nominated a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Bath of the civil division. He was in the receipt of a pension (£1.400) for 
his diplomatic services. Sir Henry was brother of the late Mr. Charles 
Ellis, formerly Consul at Tangiers. 


At the Naval Hospital, Malta, Lieut. Proby, lst Royals.—Killed, in command 
of & battery in the second parallel of the trenches before Sebastopol, E. G. 
Snow, Esq., Capt. R. A.—Of wounds received at the storming of the Redan, 
Lieut. Corel, only son of the late Edward Godfrey, Esq.,of Old Hall, Suffolk, 
and the late Susan Countess of Morton.—In the Naval Hospital, Malta, Capt. 
Cuninghame, 42d Royal Highlanders.—At his residence, Seend, Wilts, aged 
58, W. Heald Ludlow Bruges, Esq., formerly a Representative in Parliament 
of the city of Bath, and ot Devizes, and many years Chairman of the Wilts 
Quarter Sessions.—At the Camp before Sebastopol, from the effects of a wound 
received in the assault on the Redan, Capt. Fitz Roy, of the Royal Artillery.— 
Of wounds received on the parapet of the Redan, Lieut. Kerr, 30th Regt.—In 
Camp before Sebastopol, of wounds received, Ens. Michell, 49th Regt.—-From 
the effects of Crimean fever, on board H.M.S. Queen, off Sebastopol, S. Gaynor, 


Lieut. H.M.’s 47th Regt. —— 
Navy. 


The Cornwallis, 60, and the Russell, 60, have arrived in England from 
the Baltic.—The Bellerophon, 78, is to be converted to a feceiving hulk 
| at Portsmouth, in lieu of the Blake.—The Perseverance, 2, iron screw 

steam troop-ship, has left Sheerness for the Baltic. She takes Russian 
prisoners, officers, women, and children, 461 persons, with guard and crew 
| 153. They are to be exchanged. 





| APPOINTMENTS.—-Commrs: G G Bowyear to the Vulcan, 6, in the Black 
| Sea, v Von Donop; J J Kennedy from Agamemnon, 91, to the command of the 
| Curlew, 9, screw, in the Black Sea, vy Lambert.—Lieuts W G F May, recently 
| serving in the Linnet, 8, to the Calcutta, 84, at Portsmouth; G P Heath to the 
Penelope.—B W White to be Paymaster of the same ship. 

PromoTions.—In the Baltic fleet.—Commrs to be Capts: Hocken, of the 
| Colossus; Story, of the Harrier; and Preedy, of the Duke of Weilington.— 
| Lieuts to be Commrs: Miller, of the Vulture; Pearse, of the Ajax; Mould of 
| the Russell, 60; Creake, of the Merlin; Tattnall, of the Cornwallis; Jackson, 
| of the Porcupine; Luckraft, of the Euryalus; the Hon A C Hobart, of the 
| Duke of Wellington; Burstall, of the Firefly; King, of the Mugicienne; Grant, 
| of the Colossus; and Wise, of the James Watt.—Iin the Black Sea Fleet; Com- 
; manders to be Capts: Von Donop, O J Jones, Cumberland, and Rowley Lam- 
! bert.-Lieuts to be Commrs: J 8 Keatley, J H Crang, F P Porteous, J Bull, EW 
| Turnour, 8 Pritchard, J W Whyte, R B Oldtield, W B Urmstoa, J E Comme- 

reil, H J Raby, and J H Cave. 





Army. 


| War Orrice, Oot. 2.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Miller to be Capt w-p. 3d 
| Light Drags; Lt Mayne, fm 14th Drags, to be Capt w-p. 7th Lt Drags; Capt 
| Jackson, fm h-p of 16th Lt Drags, to be Capt w-p. loth Lt Drags; Lt Trower 
| to be Capt w-p. RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Capt Jones to be Adjt, v Baddeley, 
who resigns the Adjtcy only; Sec Capt Boultbee to be Adjt, v Telfer, retired 
| on h-p; Sec Capt Hay to be Adjt, v Adye, pro; Sec Capt Forbes to be Adjt, ¥ 
| Henry, pro; Gent Cadet Izod to be Lt; Lt Laud to be Sec Capt, y Snow, killed 
| in action. Bvt-Col Wingfield to be Col, v Wilford; Capt Letroy (on Sec List), 
| to be Lt-Col.; Capt Riddell to be Lt-Col, v Wingfield; Byvt-Maj Boothby to be 
| Capt, v Riddell; Lt Murray (on Sec List) to be Sec Capt; Lt Adams to be See 
; Capt, v Boothby; Lt Mackenzie to be Sec Capt,v Simpson. Royal Engineers; 
| Sec Capt Montague to be Capt, v Broke, dec; Lt Clarke to be Sec Capt, v Mon- 
| tague. Coldstream Gds; Ens and Lt Hon W Amherst to be Lt and Capt w-p; 

Lt and Capt Freemantle to be Adjt, v Byng,who res the Adjtcy only. 19th Ft; 
| Capt Jackson, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Barrett, who ex. 30th Ft; Lt San- 
| ders to be Adjt, v Forbes, who died of his wounds. 31st Ft; Lt Spaight to be 

Capt w-p, v Anderson, killed in action. 42d Ft; Lt Scott to be Capt w-p, Vv 
Cunninghame, dec. 46th Ft; Lt Dunscombe to be Capt w-p, v Bvt Maj Hardy; 
Lt Hopkins to be Capt w-p, V King. 92d Ft; to be Lt w-p: Lt Hughes, from 
35th Ft. 95th Ft; Lt Alcock to be Capt w-p, v Frasey, killed in action. 

Bvt-Col the Hon Alexander Gordon, CB, Gren Gds, has been appoiated De- 

, puty Qtmr-Gen to the Forces, in succession to Maj-Geu Sir A Torrens, KCB 
/ dec. The Colonel is a son of Lord Aberdeen. 
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New Dooks. 


Tue OLp Homesteap. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. New York. 
Bunce & Brother.—-On the title-pago of this volume the reader is re. 
minded that Mrs. Stephens is the author of “ Fashion and Famine,” a 
novel that attracted much notice when issued, and that was criticised at 
some length in the A/bion of July 22, 1854. Having then whilst we ac- 
knowledged the lady’s talents, regretted her want of taste and judgment, 
we now gladly congratulate ber on the increased ability here apparent, and 
on the absence of the serious drawbacks just named. “ The Old Homestead” 
is a work of remarkable power, and must rank very far above “ Fashion 
and Famine.” Like that artificial mosaic of life, it deals with extremes ; 
but the contrasts are less strained and extravagant,whilst the delineation of 
character affords proof of much closer communing with nature. 

Through the first half of its pages, we have in it a terrible story of wrong 
and woe endured in this city of New York. This suffering and this abuse 
are partly owing to the vice and distress that seem to be indigenous and 
inevitable in crowded communities; partly to the flagrant corruption of 
the municipal authorities and the consequent perversion of public charity. 
On these latter points, it may be supposed, from recent developments, 
that exaggeration is impossible. Still, we really were glad that, before 
reading Mre. Stephens’s harrowing picture of the wrestle of the poor of 
this city with disease and destitution, we had read her brief preface, 
wherein she states that many of the grosser evils laid bare by her pen 
have been remedied since the imagined date of her tale. It is well that 
this isso, and that the fact should be generally known ; for with the 
exception of the late accounts of the Russian hospital at Sebastopol, 
wherein the sick and wounded “ children of the Czar” were abandoned 
to the flames by their father’s representative, we scarcely remember any 
thing, in real life or in fiction, more awful than the view here given of the 
Bellevue Hospital, its inmates, and its administration, during the preva- 
lence of ship-fever. 

The plot of the “ Old Homestead” is eo complicated and episodical, 
that to analyse or explain it would carry us beyond our limits. Let us 
be content to say that it mainly turus upon the fortunes of two or- 
phan girls, who pass through the fiery furnace of affliction, in child- 
hood, and bave subsequently to undergo that more difficult ordeal 
of life, which commences so s00n as a sense of dependence is felt to be 
irksome. The stumbling-block to the one is her personal beauty ; to the 
other, in come respects, her want of it. In the latter, however, the beauty 
of-holiness is unobtrusively but most forcibly exemplified. Together 
with these we have a wily Chief Magistrate of New York, all things to all 
men, close, cozzening, and devoid of all manhood—bis wife, a weak and 
frivolous woman of fashion, not overdone in the drawing—a Judge, kindly 
and genial, with some knowledge of human nature, well thrown in, but 
somewhat unmanageable by the author, who drops him too suddenly and 
for too long a period—a mild reflex of My Uncle Toby—an elderly spin- 
ater, in whom disappointed affections, and remorse for a wrong committed 
by herself, have soured and hardened a naturally loving disposition—a 
youthful hero, generous and impulsive, but nothicg more—townsfolk and 
countryfolk, not a few—all, or nearly all, marked with distinctness, and 
all, or nearly all, having the stamp of vitality upon them. We are not 
perhaps struck by an air of originality in these personages ; but they are 
grouped with exceeding skill, and have many a touch of individuality 
about them, quite sufficient to endue them with requisite freshness. But 
it is rather in composing than in inventing, that Mrs. Stephens shows her- 
self a writer of unusual force. You take up this volume for the sake of 
the entertainment that its pleasant title suggests. You find, with slight 
exceptions, that one-half of it at least carries you into scenes the most 
repulsive, a report of which, in a daily newspaper, it is ten to one that 
you would skip. But there’s no skipping this lady’s descriptions, unless 
indeed you be very indolent, or possessed with the rosewater nerves that 
shrink from everything painful. This enforcement of the unwilling and 
unpleased attention is not a common gift. It is power of a high order, 
and Mre. Stephens has much of it. Besides this, there is in her an appa- 
rently honest indignation at wrong, as well as a quick recognition of the 
beautiful and the right. She likes and dislikes heartily, and makes you 
share her sympathies, whilst she awakens your emotions. Add to this a 
clear and comprehensive style, and the skill to weave the webs of a story 
so that they cannot easily be dropped—and you have an author whom we 
are now the more ready tocommend to public approval, because we spoke 
of her with some reservation, a while ago. 

Twice Marrrep; A Story or Connecticut Lire. ew York, Diz 
& Edwards.—A republication from the columns of Putnam’s Magazine, 
and in every respect well-worthy of the honour of such promotion. It is 
a lively and amusing little tale, and so far as we can judge, faithfully 
transcribes the manners and aspect of New England rural district. 


Unirorm Epition or C. Dickens’s Works. Philadelphia. T. B. Pe- 
terson.—The immortal Captain Cuttle wondered how in the world so 
much information could be crammed into Jack Bunsby’s knowledge-box. 
So wonder we that into twelve octavo volumes can be crammed this pro- 
digious fund of entertainment—a fund so vast and so expansive, that it 
seems absolutely to have pervaded the reading public, during a score or 
so of past years. All the works of Charles Dickens! What visions of fa- 
vorites rise to the mind’s eye, at the mere mention of them! How many 
happily credulous persons cannot divest themselves of the idea that they 
shall, some day and in their actual walk through life, encounter the rare 
originals !—But the theme is trite. The critic has long ago exhausted 
it ; and it only remains for the publisher to supply the demand. Mr. 
Peterson is endeavouring to do this, with his present edition, double co- 
lumned, and profusely though irregularly illustrated, many of Gilbert’s 
and of Alfred Crowquill’s drawings being preserved. So large an amount 
of popular reading is seldom offered, in a form at once convenient and 
oheap. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Spare my Heart from growing Old. Song, with Chorus.—The 
New Dance, Esmeralda.—The Goldon Drop Schottisch. All for 


the Piano Forte, Composed by Julius Metz................. Cook § Brother. 
While Studying all alone, Hattie. Words by Clarence Carlton. 
Manic by F. Markstern.........ccccscccccceececeseneecccees Ibid. 





Fine Arts. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE CRIMEA. 
The Atheneum thus pleasautly writes of an exhibition recently opened 
in London. 


These pictures, more interesting at the present moment than the finest 
works of imagination, thought they had the colour of Titian and the ten- 
derness of Raphael, are now on view in Pall Mall. They are a series of 
views taken by Mr. R. Fenton during the spring and summer of the pre- 
sent year, that gentleman having been engaged by a firm of Manchester 
publishers to proceed to the East and bring back for publication fac- 
similes of the scenes of the war and the chiefs who carried it on. They 
have been already shown to the Queen as well as to the French Emperor. 
It would be needless to eulogise the extraordinary breadth and detail of 
these “ children of light,” and it would be impertinent to praise the art 
with which momentary expressions, a smile or a glance, are fixed to be 
now perpetuated in ® work that may be read and obtain an almost Eu- 
ropean circulation. Fur, leaves, hair, pebbles, miles of stony plain, re- 
cesses of mountain slopes, far, near, sky, sea, have been alike painted ia 
an instant by the invisibic spirit who works for Mr. Fenton at all hours 
and without wages. 


For the first time since men fought we shall have history illustrated by 





= 

the certainty of a reporter who never blunders, never errs. Men will fall 
before the battle seythe of war, but net before this infallible sketcher bas 
caught their lineaments and given them an anonymous immortality more 
lasting perhaps than “ storied urn or animated bust.” As photographbists 
grow stronger in nerve and cooler of head, we shall have not merely the 
bivouac and the foraging party, but the battle itself painted ; and while 
the fate of nations is in the balance we shall hear of the chemist measur- 
ing out his acids and rubbing his glasses to a polish. We shall then bave 
indisputable tests for promotion ; and may perhaps, form galleries of na- 
tional vietories more simple but more veracious than the poor melo- 
dramas of Versailles or the Louvre. Then, every Englishman’s portfolio 
will be a bhero’s Westminster Abbey; and aricher reward than star or 
ribbon will be covferred on the leader, whose monument would be for 
ever before the eyes of bis grateful country. Then the chemist and the 
scu ptor would rival each other in conferring fame upon the future Wel- 
lington. But leaving conjecture as to the future triumphs of photography, 
let us look at the trophies it has already won. We scarcely know which 
branch of the Exhibition to begin with first. Generalized, it forms itself 
into three divisions,—scenes in the camp, portraits of the principal offi- 
cers, English and French, and views of Sebastopol and the neighbourhood. 
We will begin with the portraits. The most historic and interesting of 
these is, the picture of The Council of War held at Lord Raglan’s Quar- 
ters on the Morning of the successful Attack on the Mamelon. Lord 
Raglan, Marshal Pelissier, and Omar Pacha are seated at a table in a 
tent, just pierced by a single slanting sunbeam. Lord Raglan, calm and 
smiling, seems tranquil and assared ;—Omar Pacha, with his square, 
hard forehead, looks, as Fatalists do, grave and confident ;— while 
Pelissier, short and stout, appears to be affecting to weigh some objec- 
tion to an attack which he has already sternly determined on, come 
what may. In all the views of him, particularly in the front view, Pelissier 
shows a blunt, fierce aspect ; his face is large, equare and bony ; his eyes 
small, and displaying more white than pupil ; his forehead massive and 
craggy ;—a man, mM fact, of the iron hand, and with the velvet glove a 
good deal rubbed off. General Simpson has a benevolent, sagacious face, 
with more of a naval than a military character. Gen. Bosquet looks 
sbrewd, brave and determined, and full of vivacity and fire. Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir George Brown has a fine venerable head, white bristly hair, and 
eyebrows full of character. A perfect specimen, too, of the English 
country gentleman showing through the officer is Gen. Estcourt, a little 
reserved and cold in feature, a little stiffened by military and feudal 
pride, chivalrous, cool, determined, replete with honour and love of the 
right, and love of country. Sir De Lacy Evans is another characteristic 
portrait, gaunt, grim as Don Quixote, but in spite of age full of blood 
and mettle, and ready to crawi from a sick bed to hurry to the brave 
death— ready for steel or fire, so England wills it. Liewt.-Col. Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar has a plain eccentric, thoughtful face. Then, 
for meditative energy, there is Col. Gordon of the Royal Engineers, 
and for remarkable men there is Com. Mazse, the Hotspur of the early 
part of the campaign and Lieut.-Gen. Pennefather, one of the many 
Nestors of this war, amid crowds of Achilleses who never sulk like the 
great Grecian, and, though quite as brave, are neither arrogant nor 
cruel, 

The scenes in the camp are not very varied as far as subject goes; it is 
always sitting on broken baskets, and filling up cups, and smoking, and 
coming out of tents ; but the views are interesting, from the change of 
dress, nation, and individual. Now, it is two Zouaves, with their broad 
sashes, smart gaiters, and gay turbans;—now, two sullen, raw-boned 
Tartars, all sheepskin and pipe ;—again, it is a sturdy English grenadier, 
muffled up like an Exquimaux for the trenches, or a highlander, stalwart 
aud stubborn. There are officers, in enormous fishermen’s boots and 
pilot coats, looking like Parry at Nova Zembla, sleeping couching, bask- 
ing, or lounging at tent doors, smoking, reading, drinking, or thinking 
of home, and love, and Eagiand, when, alas! the grave is already open- 
ing for them in that bleak place, where the men of Alma and Inokermann 
sleep heedlessly in the red earth. 

Every regiment and every branch of the army bas its representative 
here. There is the Vivandiére, smart and jaunty, with coatee, apron, 
and brandy-keg.—aud Zouave and Spahi, the one, half an Arab, with 
long cloak and hood, and the other the orientalized Frenchman, the 
modern Turk in body, the ancient Turk in soul, needing no hope of 
Houris to lead him to the breach, and satisfied with one heaven instead of 
seven. The English Major-General, with bis telescope slung as coolly 
as if it were an opera-glass,—and the English Private, with his canteen 
and ponderous equipments. One of the best groups of humour is that of 
Ismail Pacha ordering his Chibouque ; the gravity of the Turk appa- 
rently playing on the duliness of the frightened attendant, contrasts excel- 
lently with the mingled surprise and amusement of the suite whc stand 
behind. More full of action is General Bosquet giving Orders to his 
Staff. This is a magical work, and truly inimitable. The Gen. at the dvor 
of his tent is eagerly flinging out his index arm to point out some moment 
of advantage : you almost hear his quiet, stern voice, and see his eye flash. 
The interest and anxiety of the officer could only be given by Nature herself, 
It is not a picture, it is like seeing a group, fine, small, and sharply pencil- 
led, ia the narrow circle of a telescope. But thereis no scene so suggestive 
and full of local colouring as the Quiet Day in the Mortar Battery, set- 
ting apart the beauty and finish of the detail. The mortars sleep in the 
embrasure, jammed in with plump sand-bags and broken baskets. The 
soldiers are perfectly luxurious in the lotus-eating sense of the repose of 
twelve hours without thunder or lightning, noise, or death. One impe- 
rial gunner sieeps on the carriage of a mortar, the widow maker being 
his bed, pillow, sofa, everything. Another, less ambitious, is flat on his 
back in the sand, the shells all around him; but as long as they are not 
moving he cares not. Another watches dreamily, like a sailor whistling 
for a wind, over the parapet, wondering why ‘“ the darned Roosians don’t 
take down the shutters,” as he calls it, very quiet and saug, yet this place 
is Death’s favourite reception-room, and has been quite a shambles not 
five hours ago. Fall of sad reminiscences is the Group of the 47th Regi- 
ment in Winter Dress, ready for the Trenches. Their mothers would 
not know these Laplanders wrapped in rugs and furs, looking more like 
Tartar couriers booted for a frozen ride over the steppes, than honest 
men of the line. They are cookiog, too, defiant of Soyer and French de- 
licacies, but with much gusto and self-reliance. There is humour in the 
way in which the officer watches his friend fill his glass, and all the faces 
wear a hardy look of preparation for danger and readiness for death. The 
Group of Montenegrins is interesting for the accurate representation of 
the mountaineer’s costume, with its jacket, pouch, and cap. To contrast 
with these we have Russian prisoners, Croats, Turks, Arabs, and French. 
About the Montenegrin there is a picturesque banditti air, strange beside 
our orderly sergeants, all mechanism and obedience,—our rude-faced pri- 
vates, of stubborn pluck and deliberate valour,—our mettled ensigns, 
bearded cool captains, grave majors, and dignified colonels. In some of 
the views we have whole regiments with drums and colours drawn up in 
line, the faces almost distinguishable, but small as pins’ heads. In others, 
solitary generals and clumps of officers resting after the day’s work. 
There is the Post-master and the French Provost-Marshal, and the horse 
that won the races, and the grandson of Napoleon’s charger ; and all 
other celebrities, biped and quadruped, gunners, orderlies, Hussars, High- 
landers, sentinels, aides-de-camp, and servants. 

The landscapes, though of scenes now engraven on every mind, are va- 
luable for their extreme and minute accuracy. These are sworn copies, 
real evidence, and indeed, but for colour, unsurpassable. When men 
draw a scene, there may be error,—but when the scene draws itself there 
can be no mistake. It is nature seen through asquare mirror, and trans- 
ferred to the mirror. Every one knows the bleak, grass-less, stony hills, 
the ruined tuwer, the rock-girt harbour, the dismal valley shadowed by 
death, the burial-place, and the long, many-roofed town. Here is the 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, rough with shot, and bare, stony, and 
blasted as an accursed and uuholy plaee. Here is Balaklava, the dock 
strewn with cannon and timber, and the vessels’ masts almost touching 
the cliff. Here are broad, windy heights, with distant horizons of white 
houses and earthen ramparts,—level tracts dotted white with conical 
tents, and spoited with men,—ruined churches and houses at the seaport, 
—railway sheds and wooden felted huts,—batteries with vault and em- 
brasure,—artillery waggons and Russian cottages,—redoubts, and again 
tents, tents, tents, till the eye is weary. 

Not the least interesting of the spots, or the least full of association, are : 
—Lord Raglan’s Quarters, with its stone steps and guardian trees,— 
and The Old Post Office, with its plundered and forsaken-looking gar- 
den. Balaklava, with its flat broad roofs and ruined church, is now as 
familiar to us all as Hampstead, aud Cathcart’s Hill as the hill of Rich- 
mond ; but The Tombs of the Generals basa sad interest, and so has The 
Ruins af Inkermann. We can see the Turkish redoubts. and the one 





taken by the Guards, the Tchernaya, and the Quarries, and the Aqueduct. 
All this is now historical ground, and the more defined and subdivided 
the soil is by nature the easier can we trace the exact spot of each charge, | 
sally, or attack. Eleven of the views embrace a collective sketch of the | 
whole plateau before Sebastopol, beginning with Inkermann and ending | 
with Cathcart’s Hill. First comes the Cemetery, Redoute des Anglais, | 
and Iukermana itself; then the Picquet-house and Victoria Redoubt ; 

next, Sebastopol, with the Redan, Malakhboff, and Mamelon, Kamiesch, 


camp of the Third Division, tents of the Fourth Division, Turkish camp, 
Kamara Height, Mackenzie’s Height, and tents of the 33rd regiment. 
Perhaps these same scenes will be rendered remarkable from new victo- 
ries. Perhaps in these same spots Russia will be again trodden under 
foot ; but if this indeed be not the case, the past battles has made each ot 
these vallies as illustrious as Marathon; and the very dust. which hides 
the English dead should henceforward be as sacred to the oglishman as 
the dust of Jerusalem was to the Crusader, who used to bring home a 
handful that it might be strewn upon his coffin. Such blood shed in such 


a@ manner fertilizes th ‘ 
deed a Holy Land. € most barren earth, and makes the vilest place in 





PROPOSAL FOR AN ENGLISH NATIONAL OPERA. 


It would seem that we now have a reasonable prospect of the formation 
of a National Opera—that desideratum so lent Geb 'e so vainly sought. 
The recent great Improvement in our commercial law, the establishment 
of the principle of limited liability in trading partnerships, has afforded 
a facility for the accomplishment of this object, which never before existed. 
A number of gentlemen who, as artists and as lovers of art, are interest- 
ed in the success of the English stage, have joined for the creation of a 
“ National Opera Company,” under the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment for limiting the liability of subscribers, and have put forth a pros- 
pectus of their plan. The capital is £10,000, in a thousand shares of £10 
each. A deposit of £5 on each share is to be made on allotment ; and it 
is considered that the sum produced by such deposits will be sufficient to 
carry on the management of the theatre without further calls. “The 
promoters of this undertaking,” says the prospectus, “ viewing the state 
of the Lyrical Drama in England as compared with that of even the small- 
est Continental priacipality, propose to establish a permanent English 
Opera for the performance of works of British Com and of such 
Foreign Operas as may seem most appropriate for the English stage. 
One of the great objects sought to be obtained is the employment of 
native talent; and the promoters feel that the progress of musical 
taste and education in this country warrants the belief that the time 
has now arrived for commencing so desirable and important an under- 
taking.” A provisional agreement has been entered into for a lease of 
the Lyceum Theatre. It is proposed that the season shall consist of forty 
weeks, that there be six representations per week, and that the prices 
for admission shall be—stalls, 83.; dress circle, 5s.; upper boxes, 3s.; pit, 
2s, 6d.; gallery stalls, 2s. 6d.; gallery, 1s.; and private boxes, £3 3s., £2 
12s, 6d., £2 2s., and £1 11s. 6d. An annual meeting of the shareholders 
will take place at the close of every season, and will be convened by 
advertisement in the London Gazette and morning papers ; at this meet- 
ing a full statement of the audited accounts, and of the general condi- 
tion of the company will be presented by the committee of manage- 
ment. 

Such are the principal features of the scheme. It is feasible in itself, 
and derives additional weight from the names of the persons engaged in 
it. The Dake of Leinster, John Benjamin Heath, Augustus Walter 
Arnold, Esqs., are to act as trustees; the auditors are Messrs. Thomas 
Oliphant, and J. Doff ; and the Commitee of Management consists of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, Mr. Henry Blagrove, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, and Mr. A. B. Vyse—all gentlemen of judgment and expe- 
rience. Mr. Mellon is named as the conducter, and Mr. Blagrove as 
leader of the orchestra. 

The enterprise has thus begun under very faxourable auspices. Besides 
the advantage derived from the new law of limited liability, another cir- 
cumstance has opportunely occurred to remove one of the chief obstacles 
to the plan—the great difficulty of findinga locality. Of al! the theatres 
in London the Lyceum is the best adapted to the purpose. It was origi- 
nally opened, one-and twenty years ago, as “ the Eoglish Opera-house ;” 
and as the English Opera-bouse we hope it will now be opened again. 
Its situation is good, its acoustical properties are excellent, and its size is 
quite sufficient for any legitimate object ; for we do not desire that, on 
our musical stage, music should give way to spectacle and ballet. 

We must observe, however, that there are “rocks ahead” of this esta- 
blishment, on which, unless carefully avoided, there is no small danger 
of splitting. Of these the most perilous are the jarring claims of compo- 
sers and performers. Experience has shown us how very difficult it is, 
even for well-meaning and worthy people, to be perfectly disinterested in 
their views—entirely unbiassed by any sense of personal advantage ; and 
how often we delude ourselves into the belief that what is our advantage 
is also the advantage of the public. Under the phrase “ encouragement 
of native talent” there may lurk a host of selfish feelings unknown even 
to those who harbour them. The encouragement of native talent is a 
good and legitimate object—an object to be pursued under jast limita- 
tions. But how liable must an artist be to confound in his own mind, 
and unconsciously to himself, the idea of “native talent” with that of 
“ my talent,” and to think when Ais talent is not preferred, that native 
talent is neglected! An artist who has a voice in the production of 
works of art ought to be candid and dispassionate almost beyond human 
nature. He ought to be profoundly impressed with one great considera- 
tion, and should act upon it with perfect singleness of spirit—that the 
question is not at all between native and foreign, but between more or 
less excellent, and that the superior work must be preferred, no matter 
for the country of its birth. And the same candour—the same abnega- 
tion of all personal predilection—must govern his mind in every question 
between his own works and those of his countrymen when in competition 
with each other. How rarely do poor mortals reach such a sublimity of 
virtue! And yet the life or death of a national opera depends on its at- 
tainment. 

Then, with regard to the performers: and here we encounter a prob- 
lem of still greater difficulty. It is notorious that the vanities, the ca- 
prices, the jealousies, and, above all, the exorbitant exactions of actors 
and singers, have contributed more than all other causes put together, to 
the decay of the English stage and the utter ruin of its musical branch. 
Against all this sort of thing the managers of the National Opera must 
make a most resolute stand. They must prescribe to themselves a certain 
course of action, and firmly abide by it. They must put an end to all re- 
liance upon Stars. In forming their company they must look to its com- 
pleteness and efficiency as a body. They must obtain the highest talent 
that their means can command ; and the terms they offer must be in due 
proportion to the various degrees of talent they require. But they must 
refuse to allow that any individual whatever is indispensable, and must 
be had at any price. They must themselves determine what they can af- 
ford without crippling their resources and impoverishing other branches 
of the establishment ; and ifa popular performer, pluming himself on his 
supposed inevitableness, make an unreasonable demand, they must beg 
to be excused, and look elsewhere. They may be assured they will have 
the support of the public, and ultimately the concurreace of the perform- 
ers themselves. 

We must further remark that the term ‘“‘ National Opera” is not to be 
taken in a narrow, exclusive sense. An English opera is to be under- 
stood, not as an opera composed by an English musician and represented 
by English performers, but an opera in the Eaglish language, and suitable 
to an English audience. This, we observe, is admitted in the prospectus, 
in so far as regards composers, and must also be admitted in respect to 
performers. A fine actor or singer, who speaks our language with pro- 
priety, is not to be rejected because he is an Italian or a German. Let all 
attention be paid to the claims of British talent; but let this be done by 
openiug a fair field of competition, and not by an invidious system of ex- 
clusion. It is by uniformly giving a free welcome to the talent of Italy 
and Germany, that the National Opera of France has risen to be the 
greatest musical stage in the world. 

Believing that the intelligent gentlemen who have embarked in this 
interesting enterprise, will establish it on a sound and liberal foundation, 
we give it our best wishes, and have sanguine hopes of its success. 


We copy the above from a late? London paper, giving also our best 
wishes to the project. Wecannot however echo the customary phrase 
of “ sanguine hopes of its success.” Quite the reverse; we entertain no 
doubt of its failure. 





HOOPS. 

The merry dames of [lizabeth’s Court, in a wild spirit of fun, adopted 
the fashion of hideously deforming farthingales to ridicule the enormous 
trunk-hose worn by geutlemen of that period—determined, if not success - 
ful in shaming away the absurdity altogether, at least to have a prepos- 
terous contrivance of their own, The idea was full of woman’s wit. But 
alas! they were caught in their own snare ; precious stones were pro- 
fusely displayed on the bodices and skirts of brocade gowns, and vanity 
soon discovered that the stiff whalebone framework under the upper skirt 
formed an excelleat show-case for family jewels. The passion for display 
thus gratified, the farthingale at once became the darling of Court cos- 
tume, and in its original shape continued in feminine favour till the reiga 
of Queen Anne, when it underwent the modification lately revived for us, 
the Hoop. In vain did Ze Spectator lash and ridicule by turns the 
“ unnatural disgaisement ;” in vaio did grossest caricatures appear and 
wits exhaust their invention in lampoons and current epigrams ; in vaia 
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514 THe Albion. 
even ication of a grave pamphlet entitledj‘‘ The Enormous Abo- | southeast borders of North Wales, where they reside constantly, and ne- | it happened that his first year was favourable to thin sowing, bev@alled 
Be ee So licses the Poulos tow is ;” the mode, for | ver come to town. They are the coun poe Aa of the stones of London. | the farmers fools for not doing the same. But subsequent years were not 
once immutable, stands on the page of folly an enduring monument to But of the old red sandstone rocks, the Devonian, the coal, the new red | favourable for thin sowing, and now he (the chairman) had no doubt that 
feminine persistency. sandstone, the magnesian limestone, which are the strata next following ; Mr. Mecbi sowed as thickly as hisneighbours. The Times now, speaking 
Encouraged b the prolonged and undisputed sway of the farthingale, | in order, we get numerous examples. Doorsteps, landings, and many | of Mr. Mechi’s crops, admitted that they were becoming more like those 
the hoop maintained an absolute supremacy through the three succeed- miles of Londou pavement are composed of a great artificial stratum of | of bis neighbours, but remarked on the class of men invited to bis table at 
ing reigns, though often undergoing changes which only served to make | the carboniferous sandstone from Cragleith and other parts of Scotland. | Tiptree-hall at his annual gatherings, the representative of the Times 
it more and more ridiculous. The most ludicrous of these alterations | In no place in the worid are there to be found a greater number of the | having on the last occasion been wedged in between two London alder- 
were the triangular-shaped hoops, which, according to The Spectator, | varieties of coal, or more people actively engaged in soliciting public at- | men. But Mr. Mechi wasa hospitable man, and would have his table full. 
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one a lady all the appearance of being in a go-cart—and the “ pocket- | tention to their respective qualities. Fragments of lias are much less 


” which looked like nothing so much as paniers on the sides of a | 
donkey—we mean the quadruped. Quite a funny incident is related by 


Bulwer about the wife ofan English Embassador to Constantinople in the 
time of James I. The lady, attended by her serving women, all attired 
in enormous farthingales, waited upon the Sultana, who received them 
with every show of respect and hospitality. Soon, however, the woman's 
curiosity got the better of her courtesy, and expressing her great sur- 
at the monstrous development of their hips, she asked if it were 
ble that such could be the shape peculiar to the women of England. 
he English lady in reply hastened to assure her that their forms in no 
wise differed from those of the women of other countries, and carefully de- 
monstrated to her Highness the construction of their dress, which alone 
bestowed the appearance so puzzling to her. There could scarcely be a 
more wholesome satire upon the absurd fashion than is conveyed in the 
simple recital of this well-authenticated anecdote. 

It will be readily understood that at the outset the English ladies had 
a plausible excuse for adopting this deformity; if they were betrayed 
into the permanent establishment of it by the very pardonable induce- 
ment of a gratified vanity, we may pity their weakness but can ecarcely 
condemn ; and in the proud reign of the hoops through a period of un- 
sparing ridicule we are quite forced to admire the unflinching tenacity 
with which they were adhered to, much as we may deplore the perverted 
taste which could at any time have consented to their introduction. 
But what excuse can be offered, what palliating circumstance advanced, 
to justify a revival of that abomination by the ladies of the nineteenth 
eentury—not betrayed into its adoption on the score of novelty, but de- 
liberately dragging it out from the dusty past with all the accumulated 
ridicule of ages clinging to its skirts? x 

So far from affording the motive claimed by the ladies of the olden 
time, our Broadway beaux are more tightly dressed than ever ; it now 
becomes almost a necessity with them to procure a manifestation of ex- 
istence below the waist by some trunk-hose contrivance, since their slen- 
der extremities are foolishly concealed under the spreading cloud of a 
companion’s hoop. To see one of these unfortunates escorting a fair 
dame of fashionable dimeusions on either arm—himself en buste, for the 
rest.of the man is effectually suppressed—is one of the most fuany sights 
imaginable. 

A French paper gives an amusing account of a lady who went to a ca- 
thedral to “ confess” in a hooped petticoat ; of course it was necessary to 
enter the tiny confessional and prostrate herself before the iron grating 
between her and the priest. In vain did she make vigorous efforts at the 
door to compress her unyielding dress ; it stoutly refused, swelling like 
an air-bed, in all sorts of ludicrous tumours, at every new endeavour ; 
until scarlet with confusion, the lady turned and hastily made her escape 
unshrived, with a few additional sins of impatience, anger, and wounded 
vanity to enumerate on her return. 

This is only one instance in a thousand of daily occurrence, in which 
annoyance, mortification, and serious sacrifices of lady-like self-posses- 
sion, to say nothing of modesty, are experienced. Let ladies have the 
good sense, the good taste, to banish the blunder from their wardrobes. 

Once upon a time the ladies, by the inordinate height of their head- 
dresses or “‘ towers,’’? demanded the enlargement of the door-ways of 
dwellings, and even those of public buildings when not of stupendous di- 
mensions. It would be well if the proprietors of omuibuses, cars and 
hacks would remember that historical fact, and in view of the increasing 
size.of these hoops, (for when did such a mode ever fail to run into the 
most preposterous extremes,) make corresponding provision for the com- 
fort of the public. Space at the theatre or opera can with some sacrifice 
be procured by securing two seats for the occupation of one lady ; but 
stages, which must hold twelve inside, require some enlargement or In- 
dia-rubber contrivance to admit as weil as contain the sex to whose spe- 
cial accommodation they profess to be devoted. 

Even now, in the infancy of the mode, it requires the exercise of all 
the salons even an American gentleman can command, to support him 
in g the length of Broadway seated betweenithe hoops of two “ fairs,”’ 
which to the confusion of overwhelmiag him completely add the sharper 
trial of battering his patient members at every jolt of the vehicle. Let us 
hope that hoops can never get to be so great as the annoyance of such a 
man, nor so numerous as his curses; else we may well fear ere long to 
realize the horror of the picture in an old play: “ Five hours ago,” says 
one of the characters, “ I set a dozen maids to attire a boy like a nice 
gentlewoman ; but there is such doing with their looking-glasses ; pinning, 
unpinning ; setting, unsetting; formings and conformings ; painting of 
blue veins and cheeks; such a stir with sticks, combs, cascanets, dres- 
sings, purls, fall-squares, buske, bodices, scarfs, necklaces, carcanets, ra- 
batoes, borders, tires, fans, palisadoes, puffe, ruffs, cuffs, muffs, pusles,fusles, 
partlets, frizlets, bandlets, fillets, corslets, pendulets, amulets, annulets, 
bracelets, and so many /e¢s (stops or hinderances) that she is scarce dres- 
sed to the girdle. And now there is such calling for fardingales, kirtles, 
busk-points, shoe-ties, and the like—that seven peddlers’ shops-—nay, all 
Stourbridge Fair—will scarcely furnish her. A ship is sooner rigged by 
far than a gentlewoman made ready !”—.V. Y. Tribune. 





Tas Duke or Saxe-Copure-Gorna’s Orrra.—This long expected 
work was brought out at the cadémie in Paris, on the 3rd inst. Judg- 
ing from the subjoined remarks in Galignani’s Messenger, it did not 
achieve on the opening night any very decided success. 

The French title given to the work is Sainte Claire, but, though ex- 
tremely well translated from the German by M. Oppeil—who also super- 
intended the mise en scene—the subject is in itself so poor and undrama- 
tic that no talent, however exalted, on the part of a composer could ren- 
der it effective. Hence, though the music was admired as the work of a 
pow accomplished amateur, the nullity of the plot, which became more 
evident in every scene, was a complete bar to anything resembling a de- 
cisive success. A few lines will describe the subject of this lugubrious 
libretto. The scene opens in Moscow, where we find the Prince Alexia, 
son of Peter the Great, and his wife the Princess Charlotte, living un- 
happily, the Prince being so jealous of his consort that he has resolved 
upon her destruction by poison. The crime is not, however, consum- 
mated, in consequence of an antidote to the poison being furnished by 
her lover, and while her funeral ceremony is being celebrated with the 
greatest pomp, she secretly makes her escape to Italy. Here she lives in 
complete retirement, dispensing her charities among the peasantry of the 
vicinity, who give her the name of Sainte Claire. Her seclusion is not, 
however, eo entire as to conceal her, and she is discovered by her lover, 
and a by her husband, who at first believes it to be her spirit 
come to reproach him for her untimely death. For it would appear that 
the Princess, though her heart was given to another, was entirely guilt- 
less of the charge of dishonouring her husband. The Prince and his rival 
are about to fight, when emissaries of the Czar, in search of Alexis, who 
has fled from Russia in consequence of the detection of his conspiracy 
against his father, Peter the Great, make their appearance, and produce 
the death warrant he has issued against bis son. Alexis makes a brief 
appeal for mercy, but finding his captors obdurate, resolves to perish by 
his own hand, to avoid the ignominious death of a traitor, and, plunging 
a dagger into his heart, expires without a word. The other dramatis 
persone Offer up a prayer for the repose of his soul, and this brings the 
opera toaclose. From a single audition it is difficult to enter into de- 
tails of the partition, but it may briefly be stated that the dance and cho- 
ral music throughout the work, but particularly in the last act, is very 
pleasing. The principal characters were filled by Messrs. Roger, Merly, 
and Mdles. Lafon and Dussy. The performance, exceptiag of course that 
of M. Roger, who showed himself, as always, a consummate musician, 
was very unequal, most unwarrantable liberties being taken with time 
and tune, but especially with the latter, which was treated sans facon 
most unpleasant to the least sensitive ear. We cannot conclude without 
a word in commendation of the mise en scene, costumes, aud scenery, 

A view of the Gulf of Naples, in particular, elicited on its being dis- 
closed by the rising of the curtain, a burst of admiration from the en- 








abundant, thongh they may be found in lapidaries’ yards, chipped from 
the blocks used by lithographers, while of the oolitic series which lies 
above, the specimens are splendid. Of the roe-stone, which comes among 
the stones of London as a friend from Bath, the new facing to Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, at Westminster, is a pretty specimen, but it looks worn, 
though its age is under 30. Specimens of this Bath limestone may be had 
in the neighbourhood of several new buildings, and more specimens are to 
be found of another and a finer limestone brought to us from the Isle of 
Portland. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Somerset House, and the Reform Club, 
are good specimens of this last. The curious observer may also study the 
effect of London air and smoke on stone. Some carved fragments meant 
to be worked into St, Paul’s Cathedral have been lying in Portland Island 
ever since St. Paul’s was built. They are covered with lichen, but not a 
chisel mark has mouldered out of sight, while fellow portions of such co- 
lumas which are exposed to the south and south-west wind in St. Paul’s 
churchyard have lost all sharpness of outline. Then there is the magne- 
sian limestone, separated by the lower beds of new red sandstone from 
the coal. Westminster Hall is a London fragment of maguesian lime- 
stone, brought from the quarries of Huddlestone, near Sherborne. The 
new Houses of Parliament form a more recent specimen, of which it must 
be a proud thing to a chymist to feel that they provide for the Legisla- 
ture of Great Britaia a grand temple of chalk and magnesia. The mag- 
nesian limestone used in the building of the Houses of Parliament, 
whereof there are to be had an infinity of chips, is brought from Bolsover 
in Derbyshire, and its extreme durability is attested by the fresh look of 
a church at Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, built of the same stone some 
900 years ago. The decay of rocks, as well as many various kinds of 
them, may be examiaed also in our London graveyards. Every tomb- 
stone is a study for geologists. The green sand, which is exposed in cliffs 
on the south side of the Isle of Wight, is brought to the surface in Lon- 
don by the deep borings for artesian wells, Above the green sand, and 
immediately below the Londoa clay, is the great chalk formation, repre- 
sented ia the milk of the metropolis. As for the London clay, we case 
ourselves in that, for it is represented in the London brick. Finally, 
there lies over all the alluvium, the London soil, the deposit going on in 
our own day. This is certainly a thing which no man will quit London 
to see, but which he must quit London not to see, the more’s the pity.— 
Household Words. 


_ Tae Hovse or Rocers, tar Port.—Overlooking the Green Park there 
is a house which not only contains a choice collection of werks of art, but 
is also in other ways rendered so remarkable by the good taste of its vene- 
rable and distinguished owner that some account of it cannot fail to be 
useful to our readers. The exterior, without having much pretension, has 
a@ fit and comfortable appearance ; near the top is an open Verandah, in 
which are plants and vases. Tbe long garden in front is in wiater thick- 
ly planted with laurels and other evergreens, and in the summer /< gaily 
decked with seasonable flowers. In this house, during three genera'ions, 
Samuel Rogers, the gifted author of the Pleasures of Memory, has 
gathered round him the most celebrated statesmen, poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, and those who ia science or in any other ways were honourably «is- 
tinguished. A house so eminently connected by association with the 
great in literature, art, and science, independently of other consideratious, 
be a place of general interest ; but, in addition to this claim upon our at- 
tention, the taste of Mr. Rogers has produced an arrangement of furni- 
ture and decoration which satisfies most eyes. Going into the house, not 
from the garden side, but from Park-place (No, 22), we find in the hall 
some choice Greek and other sculptures, busts and vases of large size, 
and we enter the dining-room which overlooks the park. This room, 
wherein so many noted persons have met together, is of considerable 
length, and is lighted by a bow-window, which occupies the whole of one 
end. The curtains are of a dall red colour—in the summer, intertwined 
with thinner drapery of white, the trees and park seen pleasantly through. 
Near the window on one side of the room is a fine head by Rembrandt, 
on the other side the famous head of “ Christ crowned with Thorns,” by 
Guido, which has been often engraved. Other portions of the walls are 
covered with choice examples of the works of Rubens, painters of the Ita- 
lian and Spanish schools, and some ef the best of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
pictures ; for instance, “‘ the Strawberry Girl,” and “ Pack,” that wonder- 
ful personification of frolic mischief. The walis are of a rich crimson. 
subdued as that colour would be ia oil-painting, with a glazing of asphal- 

tum ; the carpet is of a very deep brown crimson hue, mixed with gray, 

varying, however, from both the walls and curtains. The cornice of the 
room is much ornamented, partly gilt ; the leather coverings of the seats 
harmonize, yet produce variety of colour, which is enhanced by the 
“ Vandyke brown” of the furniture. We step up stairs, glancing at por- 
tions of Greek architecture, into the library—a square-looking apartment, 
lined with bookshelves on all sides, except above the mantelpiece, where 
hangs a fine picture by Reynolds. The furniture in this room—couches, 
seats, table, library, ladder—is all of fine forms. On the top of the book- 
cases is a variety of Etruscan vases. The working patterns of the ceiling 
were supplied by Flaxman, who also designed and executed the sculpture 
on the mantelpiece, which is well worthy of study. Leaving the library, 
we pass through a vestibule, containing works of art, to the drawing- 
room, in which there is a glorious display of fine pictures of different 
schools. The mantelpiece in this room is of white marble, and, like that 
in the library, by Flaxman. This is another instauce of pure art being 

applied to domestic purposes. Why should this not be more general in 
the houses of the wealthy? This exquisite work is also surmounted by 
vases and statuettes of value ; and underneath a careful glazing are seve- 
ral orange blossoms, pearls, and other bride’s favours, which, in a myste- 
rious manner, harmonize with the rare works of bygone generations with 
which they are surrounded, and touch the feelings. Look where you will, 
the eye rests on pleasant objects, and is coaxed from place to place, as it 
is by the skilful painter, who, by the cunning of his art, leads us from his 
bright light and colour into his deep, yet transparent shadows.— The 
Builder. 


Anti-Mecu1.—We have quoted many puffs of the Razor-strop- 
making amateur farmer of Tiptree Hal), Essex. dudi alteram partem. 
The Times thus reports : 


The 15th annual meeting of the Ledbury, Herefordshire, Agricultural 
Society, was held at Ledbury on Thursday. There was the usual show of 
stock, in a farmyard belonging to Mr. Biddulph, in the morning, but which 
was not largely attended, owing in a great measure to the farmers being 
occupied in hop-picking, and to the fact of another society holding its an- 
niversary on the same day on the confines of the county. At the dinner 
in the evening about 80 landowners and tenant-farmers attended. The 
chair was taken by Mr. R. D. Cooke, and the Rev. Edward Higgins was 
vice-president. Among the guests were two of the county members—Mr, 
King King and the Hon. Capt. Hanbury. (We omit the earlier proceed- 
ings.) 

The Chairman made a long speech, in which he indulged in an attack 
upon Mr. Mechi and upon this paper for “supporting” him. He said he 
did not regard Mr. Mechi as a farmer at all. He was a useful man as.an 
experimentalist and as a hobbyhorse farmer. He rode his hobby well, 
and he should be sorry to see him dismounted ; but that example would 
not do for a tenant farmer to follow, for the farmer had a family to sup- 
port on the profits of his farming. It was a very common thing for Mr. 
Mechi when he entered a farmyard, and saw a puddle of dark-coloured 
water, to say, “ I see a sovereign or half a sovereign in that pool ;” and 
forthwith the farmer proceeded with a hoe to try to recover it, but he 
found that this wasa mere display of Mr. Mechi’s wit, for what he meant 
was tbat the liquid manure in that pond was worth the money. [A laugb.] 
Like many other persons Mr. Mechi had an idea that any fool would do 
to make a farmer ; but, if this was so, how was it that farming had made 
fools of so many wise men? (Hear, hear.] Mr. Mechi thought farmers 
could not go to too great an expense in farming ; but he would tell them 
that gold might be bought too dearly. Mr. Mechi was one ofthose who 











He bad now got into the right class of men to fill bis table, and so it was 
that the representative of the Times was wedged in between some res- 

ectable soap-boilers or tallow-chandlers, though they had no know- 
ledge at all of farming. He had, however, now selected a company that 
would never fail him ; for, if report spoke truly, the aldermen of London 
were not men likely to flinch from the good things of the table. Mr. 
Mechi had been spoken of as a “ great star” in agriculture, but he (the 
chairman) thought he might more truly be denominated a Will-o’-the-wisp. 
[Cheers.] He was a genteel copy of a farmer, or, as it had been called 
of late, his system was the br farce of farming. The chairman con- 
cluded by throwing out a suggestion that prizes should be offered for the 
best cultivated farm of the district, as was done by their neighbour Lady 
Emily Foley, upon her estates at Stoke Edith. 

The Rev. Vice-Chairman, subsequently being called upon to respond 
to a toast, alluded to the chairman’s remarks respecting Mr. Mechi. He 
(the Vice-Chairman) thought Mr. Mechi might well be described as the 
English wareman. He was a great advertiser of his wares, and that was 
his secret, for what he lost at Tiptree he gainedin Regent-street. [Hear, 
hear. ] 


Wuar Perer tax Great saw IN Enoianp.—Peter the Great, while 
in England, was as shy and unwilling to be seen as Peter the Wild Boy. 
He was present at a ball given at Kensington by King William, in ho- 
nour of the birthday of the Princess Anne, afterwards Queen; or rather 
he may be said to have seen the ball, for bis shyness confined him to a 
small room, from which he could see without being seen. When he saw 
King William on bis throne in the House of Lords (a sight be had ex- 
pressed a particular wish to see), it was not from the gallery, nor from 
below the bar of the house, but from a gutter in the house-top, from which 
he was enabled to peep through a window into the house. He retired 
from this unpleasant point of view sooner, it is said, than he intended ; 
for he made so ridiculous a figure (says Lord Dartmouth, who was pre- 
sent) that neither King nor Peers could forbear laughing. He was taken 
to ull our London sights at that time of any moment. To the lions and 
armouries in the Tower, to the monuments and wax figures-in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, to Lambeth Palace, to the masquerade on the last night of 
the Temple revels, and to the two theatres in Drury-lane and Dorset- 
gardens. He was chiefly attracted by the Tower and the performances 
at Drury-lane. The wild beasts and implements of war were adapted to 
his rougher natare, while the charms of a Miss Cross, the original Miss 
Hoyden, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, and the first actress who had “ Miss’’ 
prefixed to her narue in playbills, were so engaging that the rough Caar 
of Russia becam* enamoured of her beauty. Of this Miss Cross the story 
is told in the Spectator that when she first arrived iu the Low Countries 
she was not computed to be so handsome as Madame van Brisket by near 
half a ton. There is a fine old mezzotinto which still preserves to us the 
beautiful features that won the youthful heart of Peter the Great. He 
did not speak English, nor is he known to have been at all desirous of 
learning it ; few of his sayings have therefore been preserved. Three, 
however, have reached us. He told Admiral Mitchell that he considered 
the condition of an Eoglish admiral bappier than that of a Czar of Rus- 
sia. To King William he observed, “ If I were the adviser of your Ma- 
jesty I should counsel you to remove your court to Greenwich and to 
convert St. James’s once more into an hospital.” When ia Westminster- 
ball he inquired who the busy gentlemen were in wigs and gowns, and, 
being told they were lawyers—* Lawyers!” said he, “ why I have but 
two in my whole dominions, and I design to hang one of them the mo- 
ment I get home.— Household Words. 








Ficutmse Doc Exrraorpinary.—Wonderful! will be the ejaculation 
of some people, whilst others perbaps will invoke the name of Walker, 
on reading a very extraordinary story of a fighting dog related by the 
Gazette of Trieste. At the battle of the Tchernaya, according to that 
journal, as quoted by the Post: 

““ While the struggle was at its hottest, a large dog belonging to Colonel 
Mettmann, of the 73rd Regiment of the Line, broke his chain, and rushed into 
the midst of the combatants. Having saved the lives of a sergeant and a sol- 
dier, and made three Russians prisoners’’— 

This two-fold feat we presume the sagacious animal accomplished by 
the single act of seizing the three Russians who were going to shoot the 
two Englishmen. He probably managed the matter by grasping them 
all three between his fore-paws; which he mast have been a large dog to 
do: but it would have required a still larger dog to hold three men at 
once in his mouth. Withoat, however, stopping to explain this little dif- 
ficulty, the Trieste paper proceeds— 

—‘* he received a severe bullet wound in the leg, notwithstanding which, he 
continued in the field, and grappling with an officer among the enemy brought 
him to the ground, and secured his capture.” 

This clever dog not only brought his prisoner to the ground, but, when 
he had got him there, secured him—by what means our Trieste contempo- 
rary omits also to state; no doubt by tying his hands and legs together 
with his own sash. It is astonishing what dogs can be trained to do. 
The reader will be gratified by the information that— 

‘‘ After the battle the leg of the animal was carefully dressed by an army 
surgeon, and it is said that he will receive a medal, in token of the fidelity and 
prowess which he displayed.”’ 

There will not be wanting some persons who will be of opinion that a 
bone, perhaps, would have been a more suitable reward for this valiant 
dog than a medal. But he could noi have wanted bones. He had doubt- 
less killed a great many Russians in the course of the day, and eaten all 
he had killed, and a very proper meal for such a consumer are the 
brutes who bayonet our wounded, and fire upon our ambulances re- 
moving their own. 

The breed of this remarkable animal is not mentioned. Displaying so 
much bull-dog courage and enormous strength, he may reasonably be 
presumed to have been a bull-dog of gigantic size; a bull-dog much ex- 
ceeding the magnitude of an ordinary bull.— Punch. 





Entuvsrastic DeMONSTRATION IN SwepEN.—From Stockholm. under 
date of the 18th ult., we learn that in celebration of the fall of Sebastopol, 
all the students of the University of Upsala assembled about six o’clock 
in the evening of the day on which the news arrived, on the great square 
of that city, with flags and banners, and, accompanied by masses of the 
people, proceeded in solemn procession, singing at the same time patri- 
otic songs, to the monument of Gustavus the Great in the Wood of Odin. 
On their arrival at the obelisk the patriotic song composed by Bottiger 
on the occasion of the great festival in honour of Gustavus Adolphus, 
celebrated here in the year 1832, was sung in chorus with uncovered 
heads, after which the curator of the University mounted the pedestal 
of the monument, and made the following speech :— ” . ° ° 

This address which was listened to with the most decorous silence, was 
scarcely finished when the most deafening shouts broke out from the as- 
sembled multitude, and gave sufficient proof how sincerely the sentiments 
expressed found a corresponding sympathy in the miuds of the auditors, 
After nine additional lusty cheers were given fur the Allies, and as many 
groans for Russia, Runeberg’s beautiful Fianish popular song, * Our land, 
our land, our fatherland,” was sung in chorus by the inspirited popa- 
lace, and the singing of the Swedish National Hymn concluded the im- 
posing ceremory. 

Rattway Luxurres.—We have been rather mystified by an advertise- 
ment issued from the offices of the North-Western Railway ; and as the 
publishers of Christmas collections of puzzles will be shortly on the look- 
out for “novelty,” we beg to call their attention to the following :— 
(Here an advertisement is copied, that invites tenders for 100,000 Sleepers, 
4,000 Tons Chairs, 500 Tons Fish Plates, 275 Tons Spikes, and 120 Tons 
Bolts and Nuts.) 

We think our readers will admit that the above announcement presente 
ample materials for the ingenuity of any Wizard of the North, or the 
South, or the North-East-by-East, or any other still more acute quarter 
of the compass, to go to work upon. We Can understand an extensive de- 





, t reversed the old maxim of “penny wise and pound fovlish,” fo spent | mand for sleepers on certain liaes where somnolency among the officials 
tire audience, as spontaneous as it was well deserved.!’ & pound in experiments to save a penny in manure. _ The f , how- | is such a constant habit as to amount to what may be called their “ per- 
ever, pondered on these matters over his pipe in the chimney Corner, and | manent way,” but we should hardly have expected that “ sleepers” would 


GeoLocica, Srupres 1x Exeranp.—If there be a useful purpoge to 
which the rock formation of any geological period can be economically 
applied, it is sure to be deposited in London, irrespective of any order of 
nature to the Contrary ; but if otherwise, the geological student may 
safely make up bis mind that it will not be found. For this reason it is 
not easy to get specimens in London streets of the rocks which naturally 
overlie the primary—the transition rocks—which set out with Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison’s silurian system. They are at home in England on the 








came to the decision that, however it might suit Mr. Mechi, it would not 
suithim. The fact was, Mr. Mechi had suddenly jumped over his shop 
counter and found himself a farmer, but he thought be was beginning now 
to discover his mistake. Mr. Mechi’s great supporter had been the Times 
newspaper, which had always held him up as an example to the farmer, 
who was decried. The Times lost no opportunity of doing this, which he 
thought was in a great measure owing to the writer’s ignorance of coun- 


try matters. Mr. Mechi was at first an advocate for thin sowing, and, as! 





be in request on a line so generally wide wake as the London and North- 
Western. The other requirements of the Directors appear to be of a some- 
what festive kind, including, as they do, “ 4000 toas of chairs,” and “ 500 
tons of fish-plates ;” from which we infer that a fish-dianer on a most ex- 
tensive scale may be in contemplation. We canuot help thinking that 
the number of fish plates seems rather excessive, and that a few dessert- 
plates might be substituted, especially as the advertisement shows that 
several tous of nuts—which can only be introduced by way of dessert,— 
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are required. What on earth the Directors intead to do with such an 
enormous quantity or nuts is a mystery, which we leave those who are 
desirous of dealing with “ nuts to crack” to elucidate-—Punch. 





Vaive or Exciisn SHorruornxs.—Tbe entire herd of shorthorned cat- 
tle belonging to Mr. William Hutton, of Gate Barton, near Gainsborough, 
Lincolashire, was sold by auction by Mr. Strafford, of London, on Wed- 
mesday last. The herd was the produce of cows purchased from the late 
Har! Spencer, and crossed with bulls from the Wiseton herd, and others 
bred by Lord Feversham, Messrs. Fawkes, Wilkinson, &c. The sale at- 
tracted a great number of first-class agriculturista) A white bull, Mon- 
arch, calved April, 1851, by Queen’s Roan, was bought by Mr. G. 8. Fol- 
jambe, for 125 guineas. Argyll, roan, calved August, 1853, by Bride- 

oom, was obtained by Mr. C. J. Jolliffe, of Hampshire, for 71 guineas. 

ptaio, roan, calved May, 1854, by Lord Chancellor, was bought by Mr. 
Godirey Wentworth, of Woolley-park, Yorksbire, for 51 guineas. The 
average ree of the remainder of the bulls was £19 7s. The total amount 
realized by the bulls was £604 163, Among the cows and heifers, Spring- 
flower, roan, calved April, 1851, by Silvan, was purchased by Mr. Heming, 
steward to the Duke of Newcastle, for 58 guineas. Daisy, roan, calved 
April, 1850, went to Mr. G. Heneage, M.P., for 55 guineas. Sarah, roan, 
ealved Jnue, 1853, by Lord Chancellor, was obtained by Mr. R. Rameden, 
ef Carlton-ball, near Worksop. for 50 guineas, Three other cows realized 
47 guiveas, 45 guineas, and 47 guineas respectively ; 15 cows and heifers 
fetched prices varying from 30 guineas to 35 guineas; 22 sold at from 20 
guineas to 30 guineas, and 12 at from 7 guineas to 19 guineas each. Total 
produce of the sale, £2,183 lés.—English paper, Oct. 2. 





Usver THE Rose.—There bas arisen much controversy about the com- 
mon expression “under the rose,’ and two different origins have been 
assigned. Some people assert that it onght to be spelt “ under the rows,” 
for that in former days almost all towns were built with the second story 
oo over the lower one—a sort of piazza or row, as they termed 

t, and which may still be seen at Chester, and some other old English 
towns: and that, whilst the elders of the family were sitting at the win- 
dows gravely enjoying tife air, their sons and daughters were making love 
where they could not see them, “ under the rows.’ The other is much 
more elegant. Cupid, it is said, gave a rose to Harpocrates, the god of 
silence ; and from this legend originated the practice that prevailed 
amongst northern nations of suspending a rose from the ceiling over the 
upper end of the table, when it was intended that the conversation was 
to be kept secret ; and this it was, according to others, which gave rise 
to the phrase “ under the rose,” 


New Fiax Works iv Scor.anp.—The prospect of being without the 
asual supply of flax from Russia has led to an extensive breadth of land 
being planted with it in Scotland, and there is now the prospect of a 
good deal being done in the north to make up for the deficiency which 
may be otherwise felt. At Westhall, oa the North of Scotland Railway, 
Mr. Dalrymple has erected most extensive scutcbing mills, and has been 
conducting a great experiment in the growth and scutching of flax. Last 
year he raised 840 tons, and this year 1,800 tons, and is able with his pre- 
sent works to produce four tons per day. He has had the produce of his 
mill compared with tbat of the fiaest flax in the kingdom and from Ras- 
sia, and the result is highly satisfactory. The crop, too, is one which is 
profitable to the farmer, and it is now felt that in the course of a few years 
a supply will be obtaized at home which will make the flax manufactu- 
rers very independent of supplies from abroad. 





Buu. Ficut.—The Cambrian describes a terrific conflict which took 
place lately betweeu‘two bulls on the banks of the Cleddan, near the vil- 
lage of Barnsley, Pembrokeshire. The animals were in separate mea- 
Aows, with the river between them. After sundry mutual bellowings and 
hoarse challenges to the combat, one of them swam across to his antago- 
nist, and the fight commenced. Several men tried to separate them, but 
in vain. At last one of the bulls was driven into the river; the other 
followed, and the fight was continued in the water until one of the com- 
batants was killed. —- 


SaFeTy OF THe Sepastoro. Fieer.—* ‘ Sebastopol, Sept. 12,7 A.M. 
Prince Gortschakoff desires to know from your Imperial Majesty if 
anything can be lost of which the position is known?’ ‘St. Petersburg, 
10 A. M.—Of course not.’ ‘Sebastopol, September 12, 1 P.M.—Prince 
Gortschakoff, then, has the gratification of informing your Imperial 
Majesty that your Majesty’s Black Sea fieet, thanks to the unparalleled 
exertions of your devoted marine, aided by your heroic soldiers, is per- 
fectly secure from the invaders of Hango or the marauders of Taganrog— 
being safely stowed under the water in the great harbour of Sebastopol.’ ”” 
~Invalide Russe—Charivari. 
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PROBLEM No. 356, sy E. B. C. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 355. 


White. Black 
1. K to K 3. R tks Q check. 
2. KtoB4. B to K 6 check. 
3. KtoK 4. Avything. 
4, ULeckmate. 








In order to give our readers a fair chance to finda key to our friend FE. B. C.’s 
patent double-action puzzle above given, we must state that the position is 
ry prey to represent the termination of a game wherein White has given his 
QRandQ Kt, on consideration that his King should be allowed the Knight's 
move! It is but fair, likewise, to add that Black’s last move was “ Q P 2. 

A WORD OF FRIENDLY COUNSEL TO THE INVALID. 

BY DR. 8, S. FITCH, 714 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 

SOME MONTHS SINCE I TOOK OCCASION TO WARN CONSUMPTIVE INVALIDS 
» through the press, »gainst placiog any dependence upon the treatment by ‘‘ Medicated In- 
halation’’ alone. They were told that it would disappoint them ; that it must, as it always has 
done, necessarily prove a failare. But it was plaus)bie in theory, and attractively presented, and 
mauy have triedit. As predicied, it bas every where failed, and is being generally abandoned. 
Not one case of trne consumption has been cured by it. Numbers have beeu much injared, some 
hastened to their graves, and in nearly every case has it beea woithless. 

» Lex this great deception and failure teacn this lesson :—NOT THAT CONSUMPTION IS INCURABLE 
IN ITSELF BUT THAT ITIS A CONSTITUTIONAL AS WELL AS A LOCAL DISEASE, AND 
CANNOT BE CURED BY A LOVAL TREATMENT ALONE. 

The invalid is now prepared to understand why it is that 1 succeed IN CORING CONSUMP- 
TION, while those p:actising other systems fail. [ treat it as both a general and local disorder. 
and employ both GENERAL TREATMENT and LOCAL REMEDIES by INHALATION. With thse i 
combine a variety of means to expa: d and invigo: ate the lungs, to cure all accompanying disor- 
ders, to build up the general str-ng’h, and raise to the highest poiat the vital powers, I treat 
the following diseases, and generally with entire success : 

DISEASEs q SD. 

Consumption, and all distases of ihe Lungs ion 

Palpitation, and all other forms of Heart & isease. 

Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and ah other diseases of Stomach and Bowels, Piles, &c 

Prolapsus, and all forms of Female Complaints, Irregularities and Weakness. 

Rheumatism, Scrofu'a and all Skin Diseases, 

Catarrh in the Head cr Tureat. 

Nervous and Sick Heacache. 

Affections of the Kidneys, and diseases generally of the Urinary Organs 

If it is not practicable for the inva'id to consult me personally, he can do so by letter; write 
me a fall statement of the ease, I will reply promptly—giving my candid opinion and terms for 
tvearment. Remedies, with full duections, can be sent to any part of the country. In stating 


the case, answer the folowing questions, and add full parti . tter to Dr. 
8.8. Fitca, 714 Broadway, Ki . particulars, and direct your letter to Dr. 





“ QUBSTIONS “pe TER INVALID. 
ive name, age, retidence, oceupa'ion ; tamily consumptive, or wh Jaint subject to ; 
where born; married ortingle; streug or delicate { lean °- fleshy "tall we ort ; stage or 





stooping ; height, and size around the waist two inches above the hips ; colour of hair ; eomplex- 
ion ; have you any humour, serofula, cancer, sin-disease, headache, couxb, asthma, rheama- 
tism or pxin, loss of yoice, hoarseness, catarrl, dropsy, expectorate much, raise blood, fover or 
bight sweats. cuilis, confined to bed or house, palpitation, fite, palsy, dyspepsia, all-gone feeling 
any where, costive, diarrbaea, appetite good or bad? Ifa lady—mariied? had any children ? any 
female complaints? irregularity Peay bloating? bilious ? worms? indigent or easy circumstances 
any bad fits of sickness? 
GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF A VALUABLE BOOF. 
Dr. 8. 8, FITCH’S “Six Lec!ures on Diseases of the Lungs, &c.,’’ a book of 268 pages, band- 
somely bound in muslin with twenty-seven illustrations, in which the whole suvject of Lung Die- 
eases is treated at length, and the consumptive pointed out the 10ad to Lealth, will be sent to or 
for invalids on application to me for it either personally or by letter. It can be sent through the 
mal, postage 13 cents. To iosure the good fwith of the application I reqvire the payment of the 
nominal charge of twenty-five cents. On the receipt of :his it will be forwarded. 
_ Ke SPECIAL NOTICE — Beware of persons either located elsewhere or erénelling procticing 
= eames, or claiming in any way professional connection wtth ine. I AM ALWAYS A 

OME, and have no associates away fom my own 5 

nig ri S. 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D 


Author of “Six Lectures on Consumption and Laws of Life,’’ and Physician 
for Diseases of the Lungs and all Chronic Complaints of males and females. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 

HS. CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESORIPTION 
ae Cha eerrit, lociading Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wires, all the most 

bran , ‘a 3 

Feb and Hock Wives. og toelrown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 

he Finest criptions of all 
The Choieest Bean - Ady inds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

All the erent kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, de 

4 aitlams, Boat Toner, of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLINGToON Hams, Westpba- 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of cba il part , 

me 4 Gibeesas thavete. rge to all parts of both of the above places and a!) the neighbour- 








IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, Invites attention to 

a4 his improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the fvllowing 
vantages : 

First.—There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment cf food, to vitiate the ealiva, or in- 

fect the breath, as not even the sl ghtest moisture can get between the teeih and plate. 

Second —An Artificiel Gum, ¥ hich is as firm and incestructible as the teeth, is fused, at a 
bigh heat, between and around their ba-e, which unites them firmly to each other, snd to the 
late upon which they ave set. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and hfe- 
ke appearance which characterizes the naturel organs 

Third.—Great s‘rength is obtained by thus uni'ing the Teetb, Gum, and Plate, and no ordi- 
nary force in masticating can break them from their base. 
Fourth —The NaTURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they bave besome sunken. This isdone by meaus of additional attachments to 
the frame-work supporting the teeth. ‘These attachments are so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and susta'n them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
named gum pound, and b P parts of the dentore, and, when rightly formed, 
cannot be detected by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fuliness, and aiso the n ‘ural form and expression of the moutn and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s practice, fur several pan past. A 
pie d of Photographic pay monet likenesses, which have been taken of persons with- 
out this improvement, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great change in ap- 
pearance which is produced in the countenances of individuals now weariog dentures constructed 
upon this principle, which the public are invited to call and examine, together with ot her speci- 
mens of his improved style of work, not , equiring the above attachments. 
Fi/th.—A clear and distinct articulation of speech is restored. This importaut change is 
effected by having the inride of the tee’b and gum of a natural form. To this form the tongne 
is readily adapt This perfect adaptation of the tongue tothe denture prevents the bissing or 
muffled sounds in speaking or singing, so often observed in pertons wearing artificial teeth. 

Sixth.—The plates usually fm a) for this work aie platins, the puriiy of which prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unpleasact taste in the mouth. In short, this system embraces 
many new and important features, which are really appreciated by these wearing artificial 
dentures upon thie principle. With reference to the utility of this method, numerous testimo- 
nials can be given | we eminent Dentists in the various cities of the Unicn, and persons wearing 
the work in this and other cities. 





J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 


P. S. —Persons desiring further information in reference to the above, will be furnished with 
pamphlets, free of postage, by sending # note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 


y IN THE OUTSKIRTS,—Read the testimony of 
a Nh a A nt House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER "AND 


rer EP 
s 

. = Astor Hovse, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did notcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by « perfect recovery. I was 
troubled tor several months with jaundice, biliousfever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel greatiy ooliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 


@ll cases of asimilar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physicians say : 


We have used Desher’s Pills, iu hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever known a 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 

WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A: D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 


Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and — of Drs. Newe!l, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Desbler, are heldin this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any represeatations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


. 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER &CO., No, 81 
Barclay street; OC. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway ; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
Houseand corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CU, and DYOTT &SONS mee pg Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and EK. N. SLO 
soe, Cincinnati,O. Also atthe Wholesaleand Retail Depot,by C. D. DESHLER, No. S41 
Broadway, N.Y. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


L our SCHMIDT, Professor of Music, Organist and Director of 
Music at St. Mark’s Church, bas resumed [nstruction at private residences, or at the house 

No. 64 Kast 15th Street. Reference: J. M. Catlin, Esq., No. 6 Livingston Place; Daniel Tut 

hill, Esq., of Leary & Co , Astor House 

AGENT for Soebbier’s celebrated French Action Pianos. 


O FAMILIES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.—An English 
Lady otf considerable experience in Tuition wishes for av engagement in a gentlewau’s fa- 
mily. She instracts in the usua! branches of an Engiish education, with French acquired on the 
Continent ; Italian ; the Piano Forte, Harp and Singing. Address, 
F. B. BEDDOME, Esq., Broker, London, C. W. 











—s 














PRE. HOWS has resumed his Instruction in Elocution and 
ratory, with Private Pupils, singly or in Classes, at his residence, No. 5 Cotiage 
Place, 3d door from Bleecker Street. Family Reading Classes attended at their own houses, 
Mr. HOWS will continue his usual courses of Shakspearean Readings in Private 
Circles, during the Wioter months. For te:ms, &., apply as above. 
New York, October 6, 1855. 





MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Pri: cipal of an Establishment for the Education of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 
to a more Southern C!imate, and would be glad to meet with a suitable engagement, or to open 
an Educational Establishment in any rising City or Town in the Seuthern States. Communica- 
tions are requested from, aud Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interested in the forma- 
tiou of a Select School in their neignbourhood. Address, 
H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada W* st. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


H PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of a similar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing full particuiars, references and a letter from H. Peugnet, to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER, 


RS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia Northall.) will continue to give 
Instruction in Singiog, at her residence, No, sleecker Street, commencing again 
for the Season on Monday, september 10.h. For Terms, &c., apply at the house. 











Dost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U.S, Stesmer ATLANTIC, will close 
at this Uffic. on WEUNESDAY, the 3st day of October, a: 1044 o’clock. A. M. 
eee ISAAC V. FOWLER, Fostmaster, 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, ria Southampton and Fremen, per U. 8. 
Steamer HERMANN, will close at this Uffice on SATURDAY, the 3d day of November, 
at 1045 o’clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


LANCARD’S HOTEL, 825 Broadway, connecting with 45 

TWELFTH STREET.—The proprietor respectfully aunounces that bis estaolishment is 

now open for the reception of transient or permanent boarders wishing suits of rooms, either with 

rivate table or at tab e d’hote. he same arrangements will be made with single gentlemen. 
rices wiil be regulaied according to the extent and locality of the apartments, 


MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and4ndellible picture 

upou Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied and 

sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloureé in Oil and Water Colours. 








OR PRESERVING Fruits, Peaches, Tomatoes, V-getables, 
&c.—The unequitied demand for Ludtow’s Patent Self-sealing Cans is 
conclusive evidence of their efficacy and convenience, being the only kind that ao not require 
soldering or wax. Process of putting up is so simple that every one can understand. Parties 
have only to examine to approve. Manufacturedandsoldby TAYLOR & HODGHTT’S, No. 60 
Beekman Street. 





TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 

and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 

commodious S'de-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saiurday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 

hrs | afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day «nd conuect next morning with the GREAT 

SOUTHERN MAIL LINE threagh to the above places by Railroad. reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passage, $4 00. 

LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
_ After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmoud as usual, Fare to 
either place, $10 00; Steerage, $5 00. 


~ BASS’ BAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


THIs Ale not being strengthened or sweetened to please vitiated palates, is therefore neither 

heating nor heady, but stomachic and appetizeing—iis excellence as a beverage, is owing 
to the superior quality of the Hops and Malt, the mineral properties of the river water immedi- 
ately communica ing with the Brewery, and the scientific shail applied in iis manafeure It 
has been pertinently described by a recent writer as ‘‘the delight and solace of the Indian subal- 
tern in bis fuming Bungalow, the worthy rival of brandy pawnee ; the drink without which vo 
tiffin can be complete, no jonrney by dawk possble; the tavourice drink of lord and bagman, 
duchess and nurse ; the much admired tonics ior invalics, and persons of weak interiors.’’ 
Imported dieect from the Brewery, aud for sale by 

T. MeMULLEN, 44 Boaver street, New York. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
A® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
A delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERI(AL AMONTILLADU. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rareiy met with in 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARKD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per doen. 
Warranted 4th proof, as | mported. 
EXTHA CHUICH OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
““CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
try this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSUPP’S EAST [INDIA PALE ALF. In 6dosen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STUUS, SUUTCH ALE, STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No. 7 Will am Street, New York, 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
tOAnS of he Finest Brands—Wines, Sp'rits, &c., warranted gevuine.— Philadelphia La- 
ger Beer. &c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and Eng'ish Papers and Periodica’s. 











HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, ‘OLE iMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS € CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andio Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Tabie and Dessert Wines, the fo: mer ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the Latter (ino'ud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $°0 per dozen— ull of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulte: ated, FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 

pi No. 102 Fulton Street. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





—— : = —— SS 
“WHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK ?’—John Bull. 
FOUR NATIONS ARB READING 


THE HIDDEN PATH. By Marion Harland, the popular author of ** Alone,” whieh has be- 
come a familiar book among thousands of readers i J 

many. One cogent 1l2mo. vein, A “ rs in America, England, F ance, and Ger- . 

The oritics of the press are ananimoos in their verdict, F 

tract the following :— rom many leading papers, we ex 

** We remember well the strong interest with which we read last Summer the first 

of this promising author. We took on to spexk in terms of warm mentation of hor 

00 The present volume affords evidence of decided progress on the part of the w: 

eae a ee eee rar janat or Hil aad encom in ibe development st 

ber characters, @ treaimen' n . while she is 

religious thought and moral “ producing a taly of deep 

—N 


y, sach as we may most cheerfully commend to our friends 


sa Home, sincerity, and truth are invested with most attractive charms, and thei } ’ 
honced by painful contrasts. While engsgiug the imagination by iis well coneci e. hae ee 
makes all submit to its moral impression, and the reader's approbation exclasi y with 
the virtuous and true.”"—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 
B@> Fifteenth Thowsand Now Ready | 4 

J. C. DERBY, Publisher, New York. 


And for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents. 
Single copies sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE. 


Y FATHER’S HOUSE; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By the Rev. Jamis M. MacDon- 
ald, D.D. One vol., 12mo. $1 25. 

It places before the reader in « clear and striking manner the conceptions of Heaven with 
which we are furni hed in the Bible. Its eloquence will fascinate, while its statements convince 
—Hartf/ord Courant. 
A + complete, judicious and eloquent statement of the scriptural disc! r th 
Heaven, in which we admire particularly the atsence of speculation and dreamings so often en- 
tering into the discussion of the rp me & Y.£ elist. 

The author evinces a clear and vigorous mind, ands spirit of sincere plety. Devout Christians 
cannot fa'l to be edified with the perusal of such a work.—Phila. Presbyterian. 

A real Heaven ; the ee of God and of angels ; a literal resurrection—a literal judgment. 
These are set forth in glowing terms.—V. F. Independant. 
It is an admirable treatise upon one of the most momentous themes thaeean engross attention. 


—Springfield Republiian. 
a Seribner’s New Books. 


LIFE OF SARGENT 8S. PRENTISS. Edited by his Brother. 2 vols.,12mo. $250. 

AMERICA, POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. By the Rev. P. Sebaff, D.D. 
1 WoMes FOR THE PEOPLE. By Gervase Wheeler, with 100 Engravings. 1 volume, 
NGL Ist WOMAN IN RUSSIA. By a Lady, ten years resident in that country. 1 vol., 
OST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATESMEN OF MODERN TIMES. By-D. A. 
Haren Hh ., —, dee books, sent to the publisher, they will be sent to any part of the 


United states d by 
a — CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORES 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
EECHCROFT. By tbe Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ “ Heartsease,"’ &c. 1 vol., 
12mo., paper covers, 60 cents; clotn, 75 cents. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN ©. CALHVUN. Now complete in six voumes. 8vo, $12. 

+e gg COLLOQUIES. By the author of ‘Letters from Rome.” vol. ldmo, 
Cloth. $1. . 

POEMS OF JOHN HOWARD BRYANT. lvol. 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

EPHEMERON : a Poem. Ry Henry Howard Browne'l. 1 vol 15mo. Paper covers 25 cents. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.S. 
Reprinted from the Fifth Edition, greatly eularged. Tilustrated with 750 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
8vo. $175 

THE ANNALS OF SAN FRANCISCO; containing a Summary of the History of the First 
Discovery, Settlement, Progress, and Present Condi:ion of California, aud a Complete History of 
all the Important Events connected with iis Great City ; to which have been added, Biographi- 
cal Memoirs of some Prominent Citizens, By Frank Soule, John Gihon, M.D., and James hi. 
bett. Illastrated with 150 fine Fngravings Lvwol. &vo. $350. 

A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH INSTRUCTOR ; based upon an Original 
and Philosophies! Method, applic&bie to the Study of all Lancuages. With an Introdaction, 
explanatory cf the Method, and Treatise on French Pronunciation. By Stephon Pearl Andrews 
and George Batcheler. 12moy 

SALLUST’s JUGURTHA AND CATILINE. Edited, with English Notes and Vocabalary, 
by Noble Butler and Minard Sturges. 12mo. $1. 

THE POLYGLOT READER; or, Guide for Translators. 5 vols. 12mo. Each $1 (sold se- 
parately). Vol. 1 consists cf a Series of Knglish Extraets, judiciously selected. Vol. 2nd their 
emanation Sate French, Vol. 3d,into German. Vol. 4th, into Spanish. Vol. 4th, into Italian 

(nearly ready). 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. With Critical Notes and 
Life. By George Gilfillan. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $2. Forming the 13th and 14ih vols. of Apple- 
ton’s Edition of the British Poets. 

Re ag + AND DARKNESS; or, The Shadow of Fate. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper covers, 50 sents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

CLEVE HALL. By the author of ‘ Amy Herbert.” Lvol.12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

A VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEVASTOPOL. By Kichard C. McCormick, Jr, 
With seven Illustrations. 1 vol. [2mo. $1. 

THE ENGLISH ORPHANS; or, a Home inthe New World. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 1 
vol. 12mo. Paper cevers, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

THE WINKLAES; or, the Merry Monomaniacs. An American Picture. With Portraits of 
the Natives. 2 vols. 12mo. Paper covers, 75 cents; or 1 wol , cloth, $1. 

THE IROQUOIS; or, The Bright Side of Indian Character. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated, $1. 

as _— ER’S KEEPER. By A. B. Warner. 2 vois.12mo. Paper, 75 cents ; or 1 vol. 
cloth, $1. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James F. Johnston. 2vols.12mo, $2. 

LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. y Emile Souvesire, author cf :‘ The Attie 
Philosopher in Paris.” 1 vol. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; o oth, 75 cents. 

A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of Thonghts, Memories, and Fancies, Original and Selected. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol. 12mo. oth, $i. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Dr. Charlies Hase. Translated from 
the Seventh. and much improved German edition, by Charles E. Blumenthal, Professor of He- 
brew and Modern Languages, in Dickinson Vollege; and Cunway P. Wing, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, in Carlisle. 1 vol. 8vo. 720 pages. $300. 


THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HE JAPAN EXPEDITION. Japan and Around the World. An account of three visits to 
the Japanese Empire, with sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Singapore. China and Loo-Choo. By Col. J. W. Spaulding, of the U. 8. s‘eam-trigate 
Mississippi, flag ship of the Kxpedition. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, with eight illustrations in Tint. 
Price $1 25. 

*+ Tt is an unexaggerated account of the Japan Expedition, wherein the truth about that fa- 
mous event is told by @ clear-sighted observer. The entire cruise of the U.S. steam frigate 
Mississippi is narrated, and every place visited desoribed. There is no pretence to fine writing, 
and yet the story is told with vivacity and good sense. Beside the numerous islands touched at 
daring the voyage, and visits to China, the incidents, scenery, negotiations, e'c., at Japan, are 
graphica!ly deseribed. One obtains a trus idea of the whole enterprise. There are several good 
illustrations, aud the book is priated in clear, open type.’’—Boston Transeript, 


ALso— 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING, By a Member of the Household of his 
late Mejesty, Nussir-U-Deen, King of Oude. 12mo., 75 cents, 
Notices of the English Press. 
** The whole story reads like a lost chapter from the Arabian Nights,’'"—Athenaum. 
** Gives a better insight into purely Kasierm manvers than any work we know of,’—WNews of 
the World. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


RICHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. By William Gilmore Simms, author of “ The 
Partisan,’ “ Guy Rivers,’ &c. New and Revised Kdition. With Illustrations by Darley. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN.—THE LIFE OF JOHN PHILYOT CURRAN. By His 
Son, William Henry Curran, with Notes and Additions by Dr. R, Shelton Mackenzie, and a Por- 
trait on steel 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

BITS OF BLARNEY. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ‘* Shiel’s Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,’’ ** Noetes Ambrosian@,’’ &c. 12mo., cloth. $100 

GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Illnstrations by Darley. (Ynitorm Series.) 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

LITTLE NELL. From ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop’’ of Charles Dickens. Inlvol. 18mo. 
38 


cents. 
HAbITS AND MEN; or, Remnants of Record touching the makers of both. By Dr. Doran, 
author of *‘ Tab'e Traits, &c. 12mo., cioth. $100. 
LORENZO BENONT; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12mo. 
cloth, $1. 

THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD; Being the Autobiography of a Jour- 
neyman Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo, cloth. $1. 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.8.A., &c. 1 vol. i2mo, cloth. $1 25. 

IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 


TABLE TRAITS. With Something on Them, By Dr. Doran, author of ‘‘ Habits and Mes,’’ 
** Queens of England under the House of Haaover,’’ &c, 12mo., $1 25. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 
THE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By T. Robertson. 617 pp., 12mo., $1 25. Key to 
the French !.anguage, 75 certs 

** The author of this evens is Professor Robertson, a celebrated teacher in Paris, who has at- 
taine+ a European reputation oy the excellence of bis method an:| the success of his instructions, 
It claims to combine the most valuable featares in the systems of MaNesuA, OLLENDORFF, Ha- 
MILTON, AND THE OLDER GRAMMATICAL AUTHORITIES, while it is free from the defects which 
diminish the practical utility of those methods.’’—Extracts from Horper’s Ma, ne. 
*,* For the convenience of t .ose who would wish to examine this ce'ebrated system, the Pub- 
lishers have printed extra copies of the First and Last Lessons (and all the lessons are arranged 
essentially on the same plan) for gratuitous distribution to those whe may apply for it; and te 
Professors of the Lanzuage who may prefer the entire work for examination, eopies will be sent 
by mail, free of expense, on rec iprof $l 09 for the System, or $1 50 for the Pystem and Key. 
Publisbed by ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Fore‘gn sellers, 

No. 411 Broadway. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE MILLION. 


F Subscribers have jnst published a new and improved edition of the well-known and po- 
¥ ee y MEAD lwo, FRENCH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. ” 
The work has been earefnlly revised, compared with, and corrected according to the celebrated 
work of NOEL & CHAPSAL, a competent teacher ot this city. 

It is printed from a new set of Fl-crrotype Plates, on @ larger and better letter than the old 
edition, and is in every respect a superior book, with no advance in the price. Ii contains 734 
pages, and is undoubtedly the best D.ctionary for the size and price in the market. 

Retail price ONE DOLLAR, for which a copy will be sent by mail, free of expense to any 


Se emaee- ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
American and Foreign Boot store and Sehool-Beok Depository, 411 Broadway. 
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THe Albion. 


October 27 
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AMBROTYPE PATENT. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB, 


TIFY THAT WE HAVE SOLD THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT FOR N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
T= ~ pA... in the City of New York and Long Island to Mr. WM. A. TOMLIN- invaluable . at once ee safe and efficacious. - 
SON, No. 373 ee. Contien~ The term Ambroty wen orig nated as se weds ener & % o Varrant’s Compound Ex t of Cubebs and Cepabia has become very 
- pl mama pe meine Pg ple 3 one r °s Efferv t Selt Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ment, between two glasses or other plates. Any ication of this term to pictures upon a sin- t's escen eltzer perient. 
i infringement of 01 ts, (injures our basiness) and involves the the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Pag FE tly “4 GUTiING & Bow DOIN, 'Y Prepared andsold, wholesale on retail by mt 1, JOHN A. TARKANT. 
— — On; 0.9, one eer an te ike Sebi bes 
sale Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, n an, m 
BRADY'S on’ Broad +4 Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by awson & Blackman, Druggiste, 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, Charleston, 8. C. 


No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
The Finest and t Establishment in America. 
Operating Room wv the same fioor with the Gallery. 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
b Life and Cabinet and M 


iniatare sizes, on Uanvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


ater Colours. 

AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 

Copies from old eotypes, Portraits, 


or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nom 


expense. Daguerreot, in every style. 
Pee ee B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
. RICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
Rov b Fa Safes, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 
the best Safes. and Locks combined in the world, Depot, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maiden Lane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 


CLARET WINES. 
G*s VIN, CHATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, AND CHATEAU LAROSE 
The Subseriber offers for sale at the lowest market prices a small lot ot very choice Clarets 
of the celebrated Vintage of 1848, the ch: es ot which are richness and fullness of flavour 
‘With a fine natural bouquet. These Wines are shipped by one of the first houses in Bordeaux, 


-“ Se ‘THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 











LADIES, 
‘Ss 8 
P 
re} ° ‘ 
I 
D L 
eo “es ° N 


Is now a ‘* Household Word ’’ in the United States. 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists 
—_ a of fine Ghemicalee Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality a... 


Importers 
from the best 


Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
BAxetRS ASrrees OF CKEDIT on the ‘following Cities: s 








Alexandria, Carlsrube, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, : Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 

Serlin, Dusseldorf, ilan, Strasbourg, 

3aden-Baden, Edinburg, oscow, Sie nna, 

2, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 

Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, . Seville, 
Bordeaux, enoa, Mulheuse, Stettin, 
Boulogne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 

Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore 
Brussels, Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. 

Bagni di Lucea, Hague, Madeira, urin, 

Basle, Havre Melbourne, Aus, Tonion, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 

via, Hong Kong, ice, Venice, 

Beyrout, el Seem, a rto, yevey, 

air iverpoo! eron, enna, 

Goblet London, : Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne. orn, au, arsaw 
Cadiz, r Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, . 
Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 


ALSO 8 FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
» CRRDEE RATION OF LONDON, 


Shanghai, 
Bombay, 


Brasch d Agoncies at 
—r oD ente Calcutta, 


ry 
Hong Kong, Madras, 


Singapore 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BAN kK OF NEW SOUTELWALES OF LONDON, 
ches and jes at 


Maitland ani Newcastle. .....cccceceececcccececvevsceses eves Hunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... 2... 6+. -0--esesees nee ceeeseceeceeeees Moreton Bay, 
Wieteste, Saeaehes : Kyees 
Melbourne, eelong, yneton, 
Castlemaine... 00. eecccsecccccceccctececcecccserecce see -Mount Alexander, 


Sandhurst Agency... cece cece ccces coe cee coe cas ces cee ceecceces sbendiga, 
Ovens Agency. 


MUVROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
ODN scares LeITRAS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 








Alexandr brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, ~ Cad‘s, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Cari+ruhe, The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienna, 
Athens, Coblence, Leipsick, essina, Smyrna, 
Aix-la-Uhapelle, Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Badea, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Bale, Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Florence, don, Naples, Trieste, 

Berne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 

pegees, Geneva, ucca, Pan, Venice, 
Bologna, Gibraltar, Lyons. Palermo. ° 
Bordeaux, Hamburg, Madrid, isa, +. Jaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Pragne, Zurich. 
Breslau, 





Malaga, Riga, 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at - 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A dicions . Se Cordial, of great 


benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUO & CO.,, Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED QORDIAL Be OF GaRus 


Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


- 60 days’ sight; also 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Inavalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retaii, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or tag GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersig». -nereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has Rese changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INtcERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Lifa Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WAUL 
STREET, or from any of :heir numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dilloa, 
James Boorman C Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, ‘aul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.ictror—Robert J. Dillon. i] Consvitine Counse.—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all basiness connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
sible advestage ot promptness add attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
ttlement of Claims, &c. 
‘All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the oeaelit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, 
J. @. HOLBROOUKE., 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL 3,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSUREES 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale, 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Gousrage of 


Henry Ludiam, 


General Agents. 





State of New York. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Cons 
Stephen Whitney, Esq Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
James Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esc, 
Samuel Wetmore, Haq. i John Cryder, Esq. 





MEDICAL EXAMIMERS. 


JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lath St. 
GEO, M. KNEVIST General Agent for the United States. 





Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Baltimore Md., 1855 
AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Loteries 
has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who cireu’ate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent |.o:tery schemes, and preteud to be agents for the sale of ticke'> 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 


Comwissioner elected by the people of the Sta:e, under the new Constituiion, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 

All the tickets in these Lotteries and all certificates of packages of tickets, have the litho- 
graphed signature of F. X. Brenan, General Agent for the Vontractor. Office of the Maryland 
Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. A!l others are fradulent. 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which a 
will be cheerfully given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, 
PURIFY ! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season It is good for all, 

hurtful to none, and high! y toth ds of persons to prepaie the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, pees with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, @nd INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas0ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIO ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cnronic 
RHEUMATISM, Me:curia! complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is enoquelied by apy preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN &CoO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


are drawn, &c., &c., 
altimore, Maryland. 








THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (botb 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach, 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all hamour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottls will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

A Lape is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonderful medicines of the 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


liberal terms. 
Merchants 


Stock, before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged bye i 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever te oy dg vexperienced Fuher 


dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it hastostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I poudled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one boitle. 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
fief in catarri and dizziness. Same who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 





BUROPEHAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Ww ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the III. 
tr which they supply by single numbers to purchasers, to poh vam 


ated London News 
scribers and to the wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Ma 
° to — ware land and ee ae and aoe 7 
olume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. . Cc 1 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sal ? ampeotoorand 


Foreign 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical publish 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER 
LONGDON M. ROGERS." 


ps, andeverything ofinterestre- 


s single vo- 
Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


edin GreatBritain, Ireland, 


it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott &Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans, 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, forthe growth and preservation ofthe Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’”’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can he 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Enrope. 
BOGLE’S KELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 








HCWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 

HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES : 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, AKES INSt 
Life, or a limited period 
Policies granted upon 
No extra charge 
SPECIAL PLR 

mium. 


‘lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
ir. crossing the Atlantic. 


ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
John Slosson, Wm. N_ McIntire, 
James +. Sandford, Cartis Judson, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, 
F. W. Edmonds, Hewry Beadel, Albert Ward, 
Henry 8S. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Buckley, 


s . W. Howes, . W. Kellog. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President. 
; Medical Examiners. 
Cuantes D. Smirs, M.D., 21 West 15:h St. Epwarp Freips, M.D., 4 Chariton Street, 
M 


(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M. 
Joun T. Metcay, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. Camsazianc, ‘wy RE 


Jacob Reese, 

8. Cambreleng, 
Robert Schell, 
George W. Riggs, 


John W. Messerean, 
Joseph Britton, 
Benjamin Babcock, 
Engene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 
Jobn 8. Harris, 
George Clark, 


RANCE 
either for the whole duration of 


with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided iuxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


the complexion. 
. To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 

and A.B. & D. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE, 

Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEV. E. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot RK. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regeut-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughort the World, 





Goon MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 

and CATHAKRTIC PILLS have done more to promote the public health, than 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousand cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Everybody needs more or less purging. Purge 
the biood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 





THE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 


FoR ow ri MetoN AND HAVRE.—THE SUPERIOR FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 
will positively saii as above, 


STAR, (2,300 Tons), Wamacx, Commander, 
on Saturday, October 13, at ‘hoon precisely, from Pier 30 North River, foot ot Chambers street. 
First Class Passage, .............@ELO | Second Class Passage. ....., . $60 
FIXED DATES OF SAILING : 
From Havre and Southampton. 
I$ | ARTEL. “October 18 


N BR coccscvces 
ORTH STAR November 3 
These ships have WATER-TIGuT COMPARTMENTS, 


0 o cccccccce November 24 
tor salman yy and are built and fitted up in the best manne 
each 18% cents 


Letters prepaid, THE LOWEST RATES. 
Bowling be till noes. A. 1 
Goods e en at reduced rates, 
For Freight or Pomge, apply to and Parcels, each prepaid, one dollar and upwards. 
D,. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York 
ALBERT N. CHRY&TIE, No. 6 Place de la Bourse, Paris 
CHRYSTI£, SCHLG@SSMAN & CO., % Quai Casimir Delavigne, Havre 


From 
NORTH STAR. 
ARI 


New York. 
October 
+++. November 





ee ee 


of the day of sailing. 


t hal! ounce, are received at the office of the Line, No. 5 


Structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only of oid age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, before it is 
a too strong to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, no: only while it is weak but when it 

as taken a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofula, Dronsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilions Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregulariiies, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, I’ysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required.—These are no random statements, but are 
au' henticated by your own weighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
never be without them.—Price 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes fer $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. ©, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Draggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 
statements which they can neither sanction or believe. 

A pleasant exception to this disagreeable necessity are the advertisements of Dr. J C. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which will be found in our columns. We bave published for him be 
fore, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourselves to deceive or mis- 
lead the public, for we bave had indisputable proof that his words are strictly true, with abvn- 
dant reason to believe that his medicines will do all they promise, and ali that can be ressonably 
expected from any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too well known in this community to need 
— é commendation from us, and bis Pills we are credibly informed are not inferior to his Pecto 
ral.— Providence Mirror, R. 1. 


r 





The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
A*®> ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
sa Charice Wiltmnere Univeteal Wegiah?cod Poscigm Rewepspe? 
versa o 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELP AST —_ “ee 


ARTHUR WILUMER, Agent. 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 
10 >outh John Street, Liverpool. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 


Insures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Furniture, 
and Personal Property generally against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
DIRECTORS. 








Elias G. Drake. 


A. W. King, William Hagerdorn. Henry Hart. 
David M. Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel Richards, William West. 
Robert Mc Clellan. Alb. W. Robinson. Alex. MeConochie. William G. Lyon. 


Jobn Castree, 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., HAMILTON, C. w. 
Subscribed Capital. : 2 
Accumulated und 
Annual Income... ... ....-..-.seseee eres se. 85,000, 

Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies throughow 

Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 
THE progress of this Company since the date of its establish ment— 1847—has been ene of an- 
checked prosp*rity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many mary 
has worked its way to a position which can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to 
origiral subscribed capital, it now possesses an ample realized ont invested fund, and a large and 
rapidly increas’ng income. 
The features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lewness of its 


John T. Conover. 
E. G. DRAKE, President. 








rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those ef any other com 
pany doing business on the continent—the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—economy i t—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 





Db goren 
which none but a strictly Colonial et be expected to display. 
Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
. Bums payable at death, with or without profit. 
e Sales Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif it happen 
earlier. 
. Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
. Annuities, immediate and deferred. 
Deserasee Ronettes, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
thereafter. 
Half credit assurances, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining as @ 


epi. 

. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in emal! amounts, and also annuities without 

lability to continuous payments. 

. Money received at interest or for aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or pe manently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal. ° 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue peyment of 

their premiums, may cxchange their policies fur others of smaller amounts, unencumbered with 

further charges. 

Policies of five years standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the position of his preaecessor. A 
small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, which is desicned to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the possible discontinuance of their 
policies previous to death. THOS, M, SIMONS, Secretary. 

Hamilton, June, 1855. 


NEW YORE & HAVRE U. S. STEAMERS 


‘ ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both coirg snd .eturning : 


on fo one Ne 














New Steamer A KAGO,.,.. 0... cccccescecees oes coe Onpt. D. Lines, 

ve ba L BION ws coc ceee onmpehactah ack .. Capt. R. Apams, 

ba sid Pte. ab6netee eereeeeeerzses _— 

From New York. From Havre. 

WeleR, ccccccseee eoeeecee April 7 | Uniom. ..,... see cece ree April ll 
MI. 55 sinde-60hb-ae:4 ahen May 5) Union... .. ecccccee MOP 9 
ATOBO, 2.2 coe cvccce eevee JUNO BD) OMIM, .cgcocce reese see June 6 
URERR. 00 vec ceces ogeeae e0i8 June 30] ArAgO,... oe. cceee e+e. July 4 
Arago o* Pe SL WMO. cence checnes osent August 1 
| Se 900050600 Avgenst 25! Arago 3 ++ oe. August 29 
BO PTT oe «eo. -Septemb’r 22] Union....... batnatertdens September 26 
Union..... gceces coe eevee October | Arango... ... 1. evceeees OCtober 24 
Arago...... 0 cccccccc  OTEmET IT | WE ossces eosccesesegs November 21 
Fulton -..-Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO and FU LTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
| th n, with Double Oscillating e»gines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 


speed. 
P. ice of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: lst @a- 
bin, 800 francs ; 2nd Cabin, 500 frances. 
No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
reesed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
- LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... .. » dk eee $190 | Second Cabin Passage.................-878 
. FROM Se TO ab mw ae as 
hiet Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Cabin Passage......... ..6.- eee 
oo a m@ The dab fhake Woolen ee at Halitax, one 7 
Arabia. 0200+ +o 00s see oes One, JUREIN.  gahpandbgaehtpepteg Log oh 
Persia, ...ccseccccecsssecs ses it. Ryerig. | Burepa, ... 2... -seees-ees.-Capt, SUANNOR 
Asia, ..... ied  % 4 | Lort. SURES. 5 co v0 v0.0 ce ccccces on, ORR MEME. 


...- Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,..... 


o0ecceccc sees of 6 ceccces bee . Capt. Lurrop, 
These vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast heacd—green on starbeard bow—red on pors 


bow. 

From 
Canada... ...secesees Boston... eesoee cop Wednesday, .........0...-Oct’r. 24th 1955, 
Sree Boston.......+..- os WOMMEOEET ccc cc cccccose Own. Ten °* 
Asia... oc OMOB 0s cb ccsccese Wednesday... ... siddeneeo eer, Be * 
Canada,, eteG ts <etanbés0s 062 WOGMOOGET .0 cccccces cs Dec’r, Sth * 
BEPICB... 0c occ cccece ..-Boston,.. 000.6600 WHS cessecccccesns Ee Ean © 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof the 
expressed. 

For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 

4 Rowling Greer 
The public are respectfully informed that it is intended to resume, early in Febroary 1856, the 
WEEKLY sailing of the steamships of the company from the United States to Liverpool. The 
steamers will thereafter be despatched every Wednetday as formerly, to Liverpool, trom New 
York and from Boston alternately. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN...............Capt.E, Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Provosep Dates oF Salting—1855, 





From New York. From Bremen, 
Blerme@mm ..cc coe cee ce coe co MtEeRy, Jam. 87... 22-00. Fed. 28 
Washington .........+.+...+.--5aturday, Fed. 24.........March 23 
Hermann, .....60-ceeeeseees maturday, March 24.........-April 20 
Washington ,..........++..... Saturday, April 21..... cccocmap 18 
Hermann, ......0sceseeseees Saturday, May 19..........0une 18 
Washington ..........++...-.-Haturday, June 16,.,........duly 13 
Hermann, ........eeees-e+-. Saturday, July 14,........-Aug. 10 
Washington, ..... Sescccce co cn BOs Ebeocosctses Sept. 7 
Hermann, ...-.esseeeesees. Saturday, Sept. 8,.....+... Oct. § 
CO a. ( sl Kk. Se errr ae 
Hermann, ........s0cceeee.. aturday, Nov. $.........- Nov. 3 
Wasbington,... ......++.+..-..Saturday, Dec, 1, .......- Dec. 2 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann........ Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Weanesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann..... .»» Wednesday, April 25), Hermann..... ... Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 23| Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev, 7 
Hermann ..... .+. Wednesday,June 2) | Hermann........ Wednesday, Dec, & 
Washington...... Wednesday, July 18! Washington ......Wednesday, Jan, 2, 1886. 


Stopping at Southampton both going and a they offer to passengers proceeding to Lome 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $180 firss 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & ©O., Southampton, 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


TAP=COTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Rock Lieut. (new) Kossvuta, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK, (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELois ANDREW FOSTER. QUEEN oF CLIPPERS 4 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City OF BROOKLYN, (@ 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER, PHILANTHROPIST, EmMPineg. 

Witiram Tapscott. A. Z. HovuGutoy. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD IsLe. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES BUCK, 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA, (new) ConsuL Forest Kine. 

Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHIRE. RICHARD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 

ROBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS, Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION, E. Z AprRuaTIC. 


he *X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
OCEAN QUEEN, HeENpRIcCK Hupsoy. PALESTINE. (hew) 
DEVONSHIRE. ManrGanret Evans, AMERICAN EaGie, 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges, 
TAPSCOT? & OO.. 86 South St.. New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO.. St. Ge rge’s Buildings, Liverpdol. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
IOvEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THB 
St 3 4 tract. 
nied SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cadin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following Ships are at present in the Line: 


to 








EDWARD........ -...Capt. COLBY. FLYING SCUD.. ..Capt. Capt. Bransx. 

ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. | SEM ass u5 00s -Capt. WHITING, 

NIGHTINGALE.,..... Capt. MATHER. | WINDWARD.......Capt. B. Smits, 

GERTRUDE........- Capt. PLINNEY. | TROPIC,...........B. R. SMITE. 
OCEAN QUEEN... coe ceecceseccccees ++..-Oapt. Hare. 


All the above are strictly first-class Sbips, provided with every necessary te insure comfort 
and safety. The success that bas attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out 
upwards or four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred. 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
Hong Kong. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to 


R. W. CAMERON, 
Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 

















WM. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN. 





————— 





W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





